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BUY Your Container Needs EARLY 
and AVOID the Seasonal RUSH.! 


DADANT’S 
Attractive Honey Packages Help Sell Your Crop 
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We Have Ample Stock of All Items Available This Year. 
Send Us Your Orders NOW for Containers and Labels.” 
Prompt Service Assured. 


*Write for New Label Catalog. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 
BRANCHES 
1929 E. Fourth St. 722 West O'Connell St. 180-200 Canisteo 
IOUX CITY, IOWA WATERTOWN, WIS. HORNELL, NEW YORI 
Highway 41, South 1010 W. Austin Street Stephenson Ave. at 14th S! 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA PARIS, TEXAS LYNCHBURG, VA 


Main Office and Factories - Hamilton, Illinois 
DEALERS EVERYWHERI 
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COVER PICTURE — There are tricks to all trades and beekeepers know 
some of them, especially Harry Vandenberg, La Grange, Ohio, a com- 
mercial beekeeper who recently let bees cluster on his chin. But 
they didn’t just happen to cluster there. Harry taped a cage con- 
taining a queen bee to his chin, then the bees belonging to the 
queen were shaken around his head. It took about 15 minutes for 
the bees to cluster. Naturally the bees wanted to be near their 
mother so clustered close to her. Even though a large crowd gath- 
ered no one was stung. What would a barber say if Harry walked 
in for a shave? 
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STOLLERS 


Fname Spacers 


The Finest Thing Offered Beekeepers 





From coast to coast, reports 
come in, of the merits these 
spacers perform. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 


LATTY. OHIO 
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f Chrysler’s Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 
The only | 
worthwhile 
Queen 
Excluder 
on the market | 


Bin 
MID ii 
i 


Accurate spacing 

Allows maximum bee passage 

Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No burr combs 

No sharp edges to injure bees 
| 





So durably made that it is perma- 
nently queen excluding and will last 
a life time. } 
We manufacture a full line of Bee Sup- | 
plies. Order from our dealers or direct | 
from our factory. Canadian-made goods | 
are cheaper. No duty. Send for our | 
price list. Always in the market for | 
beeswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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The New Zealand Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association 
of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- 
ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- 
tion, 8 shillings per year, payable 

to 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 











HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
you have 


Advise what 
T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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COMPLETE SERVICE 
for 
New York State 
and Eastern Beekeepers 


from 
M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


(Formerly A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


* Root QUALITY Bee Supplies 
to help you get more honey 

* A complete line of Glass and 
Tin Containers 

* A ready market for your Hon- 
ey and Beeswax at top prices 

* Rendering service for your old 
combs and cappings 


A postal card request will bring you 
Root’s complete catalog and our con- 
tainer price list. Orders shipped prompt- 
ly. Reasonable prices. Send sample of 
honey, advising how much you have. 
Shipping tags for honey, wax, combs 
and cappings sent on request. 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 








GPO Box 818 
Syracuse 1, New York 
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For 
Rest 

in MICHIGAN 

It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 
2 Blocks from the Expressway 


Now Open to All Points 
North and West 


“Everything for 
the Beekeeper” 
and plenty of FREE parking 
for CASH-and-CARRY 
CUSTOMERS 
HONEY and BEESWAX 
bought or traded 
for supplies 


Mail Orders Handled Promptly 


PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


GOODS 
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write, wire or phone us for prompt shipment Root 
Beekeeping Supplies! Catalog prices. New hives and supplies assembled. 
Bee Supply Company 
Successor to H. H. Jepson Co. 


Liberty 2-4124 1037 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Beekeepers Note! 
< NEW MOLD 
Especially designed to make a high quality 
Crystal Clear Rigid Plastic Box for packaging 
your Cut Comb Honey. Lids fit tight. 
Free Sample On Request 
NEW — No. 156 — 4-5/16” x 4-5/16” x 1-3/8” Deep. 

Write for catalog and prices showing other sizes and shapes. 
TRI-STATE PLASTIC MOLDING CO. Box 337 Henderson, Ky. 
\—— __—______— y 
We are the exclusive distributor for 
4 e 
Eby’s Permanent Foundation 
If you are west of the Mississippi River and are interested in 
beecoming a dealer, please contact us. We have a market 
for your honey and beeswax. Rendering is our specialty. 
Send us your cappings, slum gum, or old combs: 

4 e 
Wally’s Bee Enterprise, Inc. 
1909 East 4th Street Sioux City, lowa 
“Write for our 1960 Bee Supply Catalog.” 
DO YOU KNOW? 
We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured Over or- 
dinary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 
1960 catalog for complete information. We are always in the market 
for beeswax, cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 
A. G. WOODMAN CO. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
F.W. Jones & Son, Ltd., Bedford, Que., Can. 
CANADA’S LARGEST BEEKEEPER SUPPLY 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
— Write for Catalog — 
U. S. Shipments — Swanton, Vt. 
“amma 
AUGUST, 1960 451 
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HONEY PACKERS AND PRODUCERS 
1. Sell the Honey Squeeze Bear to 
your customers. 
2. Honey Bear will increase your 
Honey sales. 
3. Fill Bear with your own Honey. 
4. Use your own Honey labels on Bear. 
5. Print your name on bottom of boxes. 
6. Bear is made of transparent plastic. 
Holds 12 ounces of Honey. Has | 
yellow hat. 
7. Honey and Bee Story printed on | 
“i : : the boxes. | 
& = Platts = S 8. Everyone will like to squeeze Honey | 
, out of the Bear, especially children. | 
9. We can make immediate shipment on 12 Bears or 10,000. Write for | 
prices in gross lots. | 
10. We can send you sample Bear in Box, filled with Honey, at once, for | 
$1.00. We will pay postage. 
11. Bear can be furnished with or without box. 
12. We can print your name on bottom of Honey Bear Box in quantity lo‘s. 
italia WRITE OR PHONE OUR NEAREST PLANT. alii 
ckers Of ~~ SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY “2nufacturers 
349 Third St., 1880 E. Buchanan St., 4242 Elizabeth St., 
Ogden, Utah Phoenix, Arizona Denver 16, Co!orado 
P.O. Box 641, 15598 Road 239, * 10920 South Garfield Ave., 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Madera, California S. Gate, Calif., P.O. Box 1007 
..eeceeeeess.@nd our newest location— 1910 South 3rd Street, Fresno, California 
Write for prices on yellow plastic honeybee in display box. 
We can maii you honeybee filled with honey prepaid for $1.00. 
\ J 
| ees COCDOOOUOOROOORROORetOReeeeeeeeeeecenececocccaeeneetentecetecesenessen > sssogseccosonesigy, 
Ask for, insist on the MASTER Electric : 
: Uncapping Knife. Heavy Duty Thermostat. : 
: Quick adjustment. Or order direct. F 
: Price $13.85 2 | 
: HUTCHISON MFG. CO. : | 
Z 2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. = 








Get the BEST for LESS 
CYPRESS BEE HIVES & BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Write for FREE Catalog 


MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. Burgaw, N. C. 


























Taylors At BEE CALM with TAYLOR’S HIVE-BOMB 
we The Push-Button Bee Smoker 


HVE" $1.29 iss teint ae gs gar 





















your dealers @ No fire hazard 
Some e@ A puff’s enough 
*trademark, Stewart Taylor, Camargo, II. 
— aere 
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1 pene HAVE BEEN many plans for 
marketing programs but just as many 
have failed for lack of co-ordination 
between states and ample grass roots 
support. Apparently realizing the need 
for a co-ordinated plan, the Marketing 
Committee of the American Beekeep- 
ing Federation offers the following plan 
for attacking the honey marketing 
problem: 
1. Any national marketing program 
must be carried out and vigorously 
pursued at the state level. Spark- 
plug motivation of individual bee- 
man from near at home is needed. 
. The state marketing committee 
should be given prime responsibili- 
ty for making national programs 
effective. 

3. Every state should set up a “mar- 
keting workshop”. Members of 
the marketing committee should 
meet for not less than one half day, 
at least once a year, to pool their 
ideas for their state program. 

4. Once each year, all states joining 
in the effort, should be represent- 
ed at a national meeting (and this 
automatically means the Federation 
convention) where marketing ideas 
Originating in the several states can 
be pooled for development of a 
national program. 

5. At the national 
within regional areas possessing 
common problems should group 
into several auxiliary workshops, to 
develop essential regional objec- 
tives, within the overall framework 
of the whole council. 


Ne 


meeting, states 


AUGUST, 1960 


WALTER BARTH 
Field Editor 


San Antonio, Texas 


6. We should set up an “Interstate 
Marketing Council” to carry out 
this plan. This would be an “ideas 
conclave” in which every state 
would put forward its best plan, 
and after which, all work together 
to develop a program that will 
mean general improvement of hon- 
ey market conditions. 

7. Representatives of state marketing 
committees should be _ pledged 
faithfully to attend every annual 
marketing workshop to the extent 
of not less than one responsible 
member from each state. 

8. The proposed council, once form- 
ed, should be a permanent institu- 
tion, working under the auspices of 
the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion. 

This is the time for all local bee- 
keeping associations to start laying the 
groundwork for a good autumn honey 
promotional campaign. National Hon- 
ey Week will come all too fast. It takes 
time to organize and to order the right 
promotional materials from the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute. 

At this time the honey situation ap- 
pears spotty. There seems to be ample 
moisture in the North with some areas 
getting more than their share. On the 
other hand, some parts of the South 
and Southwest are in need of much 
more moisture. ...and soon. The hon- 
ey crop is also spotted. It is still too 
early to predict, at this writing, the 
true outlook. California is estimated at 
two-thirds average crop and consider- 
ably above last vear’s near crop failure. 
The honey market is firm and the gen- 
eral price picture is encouraging. Some 
softness has existed in the beeswax mar- 
ket during the past month or so. 
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CONNEAUT 
Best Sixty of 1960 


MOST VALUE 
MADE BY FOLKS WHO CARE 
Handled by 
Reliable Jobbers 


THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
Conneaut, Ohio 
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No Matter What Your Interest 


Whether you are a Commercial Bee- 
keeper; a Sideline Beekeeper; or a Be- 
ginner Beekeeper,—you'll find what you 
want in ABJ. PLUS Science and Indus- 
try; Honey Plants; Meetings; Crops and 
4 Markets—AND your questions answered 
, FREE. 
5 
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Send for a sample copy. 


American Bee Journal 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 





L PDD LLP PPP 


Keep 
Gleanings 
Coming 
MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


OR—GIVE TO 
A FRIEND 


// 
\ I|\ 








THE LOTZ SECTION | 


FOR THE 
FINEST 
IN 


Honey Sections 
Everything 


in 
Bee Supplies 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write 
for 
prices 


August Lotz Co. 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
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Dept. E-2 Medina, Ohio 
Yes! Enter my subscription to Glean- 
ings for the period checked below: 
Cc] 1 ye. $2.50 [] 2 yes. $4.50 
Oo 3 yrs. $6.00 


50c per year extra for foreign 
5 bane ck bebdas aeeiaas 


Be naheeendaas State 
0 Remittance enclosed. oO Bill me. 
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Compost 


---.iNn 14 
days 





Become the most successful organic 

ardener in your neighborhood! Frees 
Boox shows you step-by-step how to 
turn waste products into life-giving 
soil, without hours of back-break- 
ing work. Yours FREE as a new 
reader of Organic Gardening & 
Farming Magazine. Special In- 
troductory Offer, 5 months for $1.00. 
Just pin a dollar bill to this ad, with 
your name and address. Your dollar 
cheerfully refunded if you aren't com- 
pletely satisfied. Or we will bill you, 
if you prefer. 


SEND TODAY ! DEPT. GBC 
ORGANIC GARDENING & FARMING 


Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
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KELLEY’S THERMOSTAT KNIFE 


Here is a real SUPER MARKET value. Gets hot in 30 seconds and stays 
the right temperature — adjustable heat control — guaranteed 2 years but 
should last 20. Read what Roy King, Fairmont, Nebraska says: “UNCAP- 
PED 4,000 OF THE 60 POUND CANS OF HONEY WITH YOUR NEW 
KNIFE AND IT IS STILL IN PERFECT CONDITION — IT IS THE 
BEST WE EVER USED — WE ESPECIALLY LIKE THE THERMO- 
STAT NEAR THE POINT WHERE IT IS NEEDED.” 

Cat. No. 185 Kelley’s Thermostat Knife, Each $12.95 Prepaid 
Write for our big SUPER MARKET catalog containing 64 pages listing 
many items not found in other catalogs, all prices the lowest but the quality 
the highest. 
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WALTER T. KELLEY CO. CLARKSON, KENTUCKY 
The Australasian Beekeeper | li Q 

The senior beekeeping journal of the ta ian veens 

Southern hemisphere provides a com- $1 10 

plete cover of all beekeeprng topics in . 

one of the —s os Po 8 W fa lant 

ing countries ublishe monthly y ? 

Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd. Box 20, re Rt. 2 - H 95 

Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Australia. ub- t. i iss. 

scription by Bank Draft or International attiesburg, Miss 











M.O. Australia and New Zealand 16/- 
per annum (in advance) post paid. Brit- 





ish Isles and British Dorninions 20,’- per rr rrr 
annum (in advance) post paid. Other r) 

overseas countries 23/-per annum (in CANADA'S 
advance) paid. Sample copy free National Monthly Magazine 
on request. 
Te ariel incntsneinsbiciniaiedisdbiaiiieaieaabbedidial for Beekeepers 


SUOUOUEOEOTORDOCROEO RRR OeDeReeeEeeceeNeteceeeenOtceeTOtesecEsetERtE ry, 


: 


AUGUST, 1960 


WILT %, 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 


BEE SUPPLIES eoeeeeennnne 


25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


of your honey in our plastic 











comb honey section 


COBANA PROD. CO. 





WRITE FOR 1960 CATALOG P.O. Box yar} Dearborn 1, Mich. 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. When Answering Advertisements, Please 
< Mention GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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MR. BEEKEEPER: 


Do you want better prices for your honey? 


The best way to get that better price is to increase the demand for honey 
through promotion and research. All this costs money. The best and fairest 
way to raise the necessary funds is to have the honey producer and the honey 
packer each contribute equally to the program. The best way to accomplish 
this is by the CHECK-OFF PLAN. 

Most honey packers and dealers participate in the Check-Off Plan. When 
you sell your honey insist that the buyer provide you with “Producer 
Stamps” and “Dealer Stamps”. This is your receipt for your contribution 
at the rate of 2c per 60 pound can and evidence that the buyer has paid an 
equal amount. Thus, 4 cents per 60 pound can will be raised and those 
little cents soon add up to powerful dollars which the Honey Industry Coun- 
cil will put to work where they will do the most good. 

Your honey must compete for store shelf space with 6,000 other food items, 
most of them well advertised. If you really want better prices for your hon- 
ey you can help get them by insisting that your buyer use the Check-Off 
Plan. Yeu as a honey producer must do this if you want better prices. 


HONEY INDUSTRY COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA 
Millard V. Coggshall, Chairman 

Space donated to Honey Industry Council for the benefit of the Beekeeping Industry. 
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Honey 
J Filter 


Pack crystal clear hon- 
Ye ey that resists granula- 
tion on the store shelf. 


e 
12” x 12” plates 





° 
10 plate capacity 








* 
heavy nickel plating 
* 





drain valves 
a 
. alr vents 


eo 
600 Ibs. per hour flow 
L98A_ 4 plate filter (including valves) .................... $295.00 
L98B_ 6 plate filter (including valves) .................... 325.00 
oti ans anaes Os eebea weds 45.50 ea. 
I aang 6b su ee diawalnba memos aes 36.50 ea. 
L90 Honey Pump, Bronze (suitable for use with filter) .. . 38.75 


The A. |. ROOT CO. Medina, Ohio 
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Ernest Whitfield and helper remove all honey before the Tupelo flow begins. 


Tupelo 
Honey 


Production 
H. J. RAHMLOW 3 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
AUGUST, 1960 


































































“The honey flow may last from 10 days to two weeks and during 


that time anyone inclined to worry about the weather shouldn't 


be in the bee business.” 


N MAY Ist, 1960, Mrs. Rahmlow 

and I drove to Tallahassee, Florida, 
to visit Mr. and Mrs. Cal Albritton of 
tup..o honey fame and where I was 
to have one of the most interesting and 
exciting trips I have ever had, visiting 
apiaries in the tupelo forests along the 
mighty Apalachicola River. 

This is the story of that trip and the 
way in which one of the world’s most 
unusual kinds of honey is produced— 
from the tupelo trees of northwest 
Florida. 

It all began back in Feb. 1960 at 
the Florida State Fair in Tampa where 
the Albrittons set up a large commer- 
cial exhibit entirely of tupelo honey. 
Several beekeepers had spoken to me 
about writing a story about tupelo 
honey production. I mentioned this to 
“Cal” as Mr. Albritton is known to all 
his friends. Some also call him the 
“Father of Tupelo Honey Marketing”. 


Result: we had lunch together and made 
plans for the trip. 


In mid-April Cal wrote that the tu- 
pelo trees would be in bloom by May 
Ist and suggested we drive up on that 
day and be guests at their home, which 
we did. 

On Monday morning, May 2, armed 
with cameras, notebook and bee veils, 
Cal and I drove 75 miles west and south 
of Tallahassee to Wewahitchka, Fla., 
just west of the large Apalachicola 
National Forest. Here we met Mr. AI- 
fred Whitfield who was to take us in a 
boat out to the Whitfield Apiaries along 
the rivers. Alfred and his brother Er- 
nest who operate the apiaries are the 
sons of Joe Whitfield, who before he 
passed away, was called the “Daddy 
of Tupelo Honey Production”. The 
boys are among the largest and most 
successful of the tupelo honey pro- 
ducers. 


The barge used to haul the bees in and out of their river locations. 
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Alfred took us to the boat landing 
in the near-by Chipola River where I 
saw for the first time the barge used 
for hauling the bees in and out of their 
river locations. 

Visiting Apiaries by Boat 

As we placed our equipment into the 
16 foot boat I noted it had a 70 H.P. 
outboard motor but I wasn’t quite pre- 
pared for the speed at which we took 
off, once we got into mid-river. It 
was almost like riding in a racing car 
at top speed. For a minute I wondered 
about submerged logs and sand bars 
but then I glanced at Alfred who was 
busily talking with Cal and realized 
the river was home to him and I re- 
laxed. 

In just a few minutes we entered the 
Apalachicola which extends from the 
Gulf up into Georgia. This is wild 
country and we saw only two or three 
cabins in our miles of travel. The banks 
are lined with large trees and it wasn’t 
long before Cal Albritton turned to me 
and said, “These are the tupelo trees”. 


The Tupelo Blossoms 


We stopped here to examine the 
leaves and flowers and take a branch 
to be photographed on shore with the 
sky as a background. Alfred Whit- 
field told us that when the weather 
is favorable a honeybee-can gather a 
“load” of nectar from just one of the 
little round balls, which are the male 
or staminate flowers. The pistillate or 
female flowers are born on a different 
tree and are small, at the end of slen- 
der stalks. I was surprised to see a bee 
light on one of the little balls and 
gather nectar from its surface instead 
of the inside of flowers as we see it 
with other plants. 


The tupelo trees are also called 
White gum, Water tupelo and Swamp 
tupelo. They are found on river banks 
over large areas from southern Virginia 
to north Florida and west into Texas. 
Only in a few areas is the stand so 
dense that it will pay to try to get a 
crop of pure tupelo honey, due to the 
high cost involved. In most places nec- 
tar from other plants, producing dark- 
er or different flavored honey would 
reduce the price of such mixtures to 
that of other dark colored honey. This 
is the reason then that these apiaries 
are located on the river bank—not ac- 
cessible by road and in stands of tupe- 
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Tupelo blossoms, showing the male flowers. 


lo trees so heavy, that from 250 to 300 
colonies can be kept in one location. 
Bees On a High Platform 

I finished looking at the tupelo flow- 
ers, suddenly the motor roared, and I 
hung onto the seat as we raced up the 
river. In a few minutes I heard the 
hum of bees in the air and then we 
rounded a bend and there for the first 
time I saw a yard of 300 colonies on 
a platform 14 feet high. 

We had heard the hum almost a 
quarter mile away, though we couldn’t 
see the-bees in the air. The boat pulled 
up to the incline in front of the small 
extracting house shown in the center. 
Alfred suggested we put on our veils 
as we would be crossing the line of 
flight as we walked up the board in- 
cline to the little extracting house. 

I asked why the platform was so 
high above the water and was told 
that when the rivers flooded during 
heavy spring rains the water sometimes 
came to within three or four feet of 
the top. That is why the little extract- 
ing house is two stories high. The four 
frame extractor driven by a gasoline 
motor (electricity is not available here) 
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and uncapping equipment are on the 
upper floors—on the level of the plat- 


form. Drums are placed in the lower 
room and the honey runs into them by 
gravity. When full, they are rolled 


onto a boat or barge. Each of the four 
yards operated here by the Whitfields 
have an extracting house with all equip- 
ment. I took a picture of this apiary 
because it had the least shade—or trees 
to obstruct the view. 

After inspecting this yard we again 
entered the boat. “Are you ready?” 
said Alfred. I sat down in a hurry and 
we were off up the river leaving big 
waves behind us. In a few minutes we 
had covered another six miles and 
came to the yard in which brother Er- 
nest and four colored boys were busy 
taking off all the dark honey in the 
hives and extracting it. They had been 
working long hours—since just before 
the tupelo flow began, to remove all 
other kinds of honey present, shake 
the queens down into the lower of the 
two brood chambers and then place 
queen excluders on them. 

Two colored boys were extracting it. 
We appreciated that it must have been 
a sacrifice for Alfred to give up a day 
at this time to be our host on the trip. 

“What would happen if the weather 
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A solid wall of white tupelo trees along the bank of the Apalachicola River. 





















































became so bad that there would be no 
honey flow? Would the bees be likely 
to starve, and has it ever happened?” 
I asked. 

“It happened twice during the years 


we have operated,” said Alfred. “We 
would have to move them out in a 
hurry and onto some other honey 


plants. There are no other honey plants 
blooming within reach of the bees 
here.” 

“Isn’t it possible to locate on high 
land near the tupelo trees so as to be 
able to operate by truck instead of by 
boat?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Alfred, “Some beekeep- 
ers do that, but then the tupelo trees 
are located only on one side of the 
yards because they are on the river 
banks, while in the other direction 
there would be competing plants like 
gallberry. Honey of mixed flavors 
would bring only the price being paid 
for standard honey instead of twice 
that much.” 

Mr. Albritton added “Tupelo honey 
is quite light in color, doesn’t granu- 
late and has a very delicate flavor and 
odor. A mixture with other kinds of 
honey is easily detected and those who 
want pure tupelo honey, won’t buy it.” 

“How come the price of tupelo hon- 
ey holds up so well?” I asked Alfred. 
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“It is mostly due to Cal Albritton 
here,” he said. “He has advertised it 
as a dietetic food, made it popular, and 
increased the price until we can afford 
to pay the high cost of producing it as 
pure tupelo.” 

At this point in our discussion the 
extractor stopped running, and the boys 
brought out their lunches. I realized 
I was getting hungry and glanced at 
my watch. It was | P.M. and then I 
remembered we had crossed over into 
the central standard time zone, so it was 
12 noon here. Actually the zone line 
which runs along the western border 
of Georgia goes south right through 
the river we were on—the Apalachi- 
cola, and we were on its west bank. 
Had the boys lived on the east side of 
the river, they would have eaten an 
hour earlier. 

It was a mild, over-cast day and in 
these beautiful natural surroundings we 
greatly enjoyed the luncheon Mrs. AI- 
britton had put up for us. The time 
out gave me an Opportunity to ask both 
Ernest and Alfred Whitfield more 
questions about their year-round op- 
erations. 

Management the Year Around 

Let us begin in November which is 
the close of the beekeeping year in 
this part of Florida. After the first 
light frost which kills most honey 


About 300 colonies on a platform 14 feet high. 
A ramp leads to the water. 


tracting house is in the center 





























plants, the bees are loaded onto barges 
and hauled from their summer loca- 
tions in the farming areas of northern 
Florida and Georgia to their river 
yards. They are then in two _ brood 
chambers and have an average of about 
30 pounds per colony for winter stores. 
Some may have an additional super 
with honey—all produced from “wild- 
plants” during summer or fall. A truck 
load is about 100 colonies and just 
about fills a barge. Note in the picture 
that the “steering room” on the barge 
is quite high above the deck so that 
more bees can be placed underneath it 
and a good view be obtained over the 
bees. 

By mid-February there is a_ little 
nectar coming in from ironwood trees; 
then maple blooms in late February; 
white and water oak bloom in late 
March. However, with such a _ large 
number of colonies in each yard and 
the limited number of trees, the amount 
of honey produced is small. 

Willows bloom about April Ist fol- 
lowed by the black tupelo trees and 
they produce enough nectar to stimu- 
late brood rearing. Then the last week 
in April or about May Ist depending 
on the season, the white tupelo blooms 
and the excitement of producing a big 
crop is on. When conditions are favor- 





(Continued on page 509) 
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a mating hive. 
oecker. 


ERE AT THE Benedictine monas- 

tery, New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, 
Arkansas, I have been tending bees for 
26 years. When I took over the bees 
in 1933 there were five hives. Both 
the bees and the equipment were some- 
what run down. A nearby beekeeper 
helped me get started and gave me 
several swarms, so that soon I had built 
the apiary up to 16 stands from which 
we got 300 pounds of honey the first 
year. 

That’s a lot of honey for a beginner, 
and with that amount I began to learn 
the value of honey as food and medi- 
cine. When I started eating honey and 
quit sugar, the serious kidney trouble 
that had bothered me for years stop- 
ped completely. Aside from the usual 
weakness that comes with age I feel 
better now than I did in 1933 when I 
first became acquainted with bees and 
honey. 

Raising Queens Interested Me 


At first I had a few failures, but 
soon | managed to rear some nice 
queens and was even able to sell them 
to other beekeepers. I learned that 
even bees have their racial prejudices. 
I found it difficult to introduce an 
Italian queen to black bees—one col- 
ony killed two of them. So I played a 
trick on them and it worked. I removed 
all the brood and left them with noth- 
ing but a few empty combs. In a half 
hour there was a great commotion. I 
had a two year old queen which I had 
intended to discard anyway, so I placed 
her on the ground in front of the hive. 
They found her and escorted her into 
the hive with joy. Afterwards I found 
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“Aside from the usual weakness 
that comes with age | feel better 
now than | did in 1933 when | 
first became acquainted with 
bees and honey.” 


BRO. STEPHEN BABEK, O.S.B. 
New Subiaco Abbey 
Subiaco, Arkansas 


her laying. So that’s one way to settle 
race disputes among bees. 
Troubles with Ants 

Some say that ants are an interesting 
study. They may be, but they are of 
no benefit to man, or at least to bee- 
keepers. Ants are thieves. They take 
what others acquire by hard-labor. For 
the past five years I have had to put 
the hives over cans of oil to keep the 
ants out. Bees that have to fight ants 
during the night are not in the mood 
to store honey during the day. 

In the honey house during extracting 
time it is necessary to paint the floor 
and door openings with insecticide. So 
as a beekeeper the only thing I want to 
know about ants is how to kill them 
the easiest way. 

Once I saw a bee rolling on the 
ground. I picked her up to see what 
ailed her. Under her wing a small ant 
was holding on. I pulled the ant off, 
but the head stayed on the bee. Then 
I tried the same on my hand by letting 
an ant bite me. When I pulled the ant 
off, the head stayed put. 

Bees can rout a bumblebee or a 
wasp, but they try to scare away ants 
by buzzing—there is nothing for them 
to sting. A bee sometimes manages to 
pick up an ant and carry it away, but 
then the ant has a chance to bite the 
bee. 

Building Up the Apiary 

In the years after I took over the 
apiary, I built it up to 50 hives. The 
largest honey crop was 6400 pounds 
from 40 hives. There seem to be more 
honey plants now than there were. I 
believe that bees improve their pasture 
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by pollinating the blossoms which in 
turn gives them more of their favorite 
honey plants. 

Our main sources of honey at pres- 
ent are the vetch and the various clo- 
vers in the spring, and Spanish needle 
and aster in the fall. 

Since I had other duties as plant 
engineer here, and these other duties 


_began to get heavier, I could not care 


for so many bees. So we sold all but 
two hives in 1948. Since then I have 
raised it to four hives to care for as a 
hobby. This year our four colonies 
stored 500 pounds of spring honey and 
200 pounds of fall honey. To be ex- 
act, some of the honey was not sealed 
at the spring extracting and was left 
till fall, and the bees added the fall 
flow to this. 

To prevent the bees from swarming, 
I leave the main entrance open full 
width. The inner covers have a is x 4 
inches cut to form a top entrance for 
ventilation. During spring building-up 
time, I exchange the upper brood 
chamber with the lower one to prevent 
crowding. This applies to strong col- 
onies only. During a heavy honey 
flow, with supers stacked five feet 
high, I stagger the supers 2 inch for 
additional ventilation. 

In short, I never let the bees become 
over-crowded during swarming season. 
The strain of bees may also be the 
cause of swarming. The Carniolan 
bees, for instance, are real swarmers. 
The most suitable race for this locality 
is the three-banded Italian. A _ long, 
warm rainy spell of weather will make 
the bees restless and cause swarming 
also; so just in case, I clip the queens. 
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This is the beginning of our roadside market. 


ITH THE CURRENT number of 

tourists and travelers on our roads 
today, the opportunity comes up to 
market our products at roadside. We 
are strictly hobby beekeepers and mar- 
ket 75 per cent or more at roadside in 
front of our house. So far, we have 
managed to secure better than 30 cents 
per pound average. 

There are a number of things to be 
remembered when trying to attract 
customers to our stands. 


Most people are honest and this sign has 
proved it over the years. 





Roadside 


O 


With 67,618,906 cars and 
trucks driving the highways in 
our nation, what better way is 
there to market your honey? 


Signs — To stop the travelers today, 
we need rather large signs a mile or 
so each way from the market and an- 
other one of good size in front of the 
stand. 

Parking — People will not stop un- 
less there is a good place to pull off 
the road and park out of danger of 
other traffic. 

Attractive Display — We must keep 
our stand neat, inviting, and certainly 
not too commercial. With competition 
as it is today, one must have a product 
a little neater, a little fresher or a little 
more attractively priced or you lose 
the sale and the travelers go to the 
supermarket for their needs. Always 
stock the packages customers call for 
most. We stock | Ib. 2’ lb. and quarts 
of chunk comb honey, extracted honey 
in sizes from 8 oz. up to the 5 Ib. 
Tourists like to take small gifts back 
home to their friends and relatives and 
the small jars make very nice inexpen- 
sive gifts. The best sellers are the ones 
that sell for a dollar, while the more 
economy minded customers will take 
the 5 Ib. size. Chunk honey is, and we 
think, will always be a good seller, and 
if that is what the people want and are 
willing to pay the price—I say: Offer 
it for sale. 

Neatness of Pack — We believe this 
is one of the most important things to 
remember. No matter how pretty your 
honey is, whether it be light or dark, 
it should be free of foreign matter such 
as bee legs, wings, and by all means 
the chunk honey should be free of 
pollen. 

Labeling — This is a must, for it 
tells the customer the weight and the 
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ROBERT W. VANCE 
Pleasureville, Ky. 


most important thing, the seller’s name 
and address. By labeling your honey, 
one has a chance of a repeat sale by 
mail if the person likes the honey. We 
label our honey on the lids of jars 
where it will be plainly seen when the 
haney is put on the consumer’s table. 
Also, by labeling this way, one can 
plainly see what is in the jar. 


Packaging — One should pack only: 


in light colored or clear jars and cer- 
tainly should never use mayonnaise, 
pickle, or other used jars. The regular 
quart home canning jar is permissible 
with the two piece lid. The ladies like 
them because they are re-usable. 

Hospitality to Customers — One real 
important thing in running a market is: 
Try to be prompt in waiting on cus- 
tomers, and be courteous. If they ask 
questions on beekeeping, explain the 
process of the bees gathering the nec- 
tar, how honey is extracted, why comb 
honey comes higher and the labor in- 
volved in packaging and offering honey 
for sale. Self-service proves to be a 
very effective means of selling; there- 
fore. you should keep all jars plainly 
marked as to price. 

It’s very helpful to have a few well 
painted beehives in view of the market 
to emphasize that you are a producer 
as well as a seller. Plan to be at your 
stand on weekends—your heaviest sales 
are made on weekends, holidays and 
especially Sundays. 

Some honey producers are going to 
say, “We cannot sell at roadside be- 
cause we are not on a much traveled 
road.” That is right, everyone can’t 
sell at roadside, but even if you live 
some distance from the road you can 





In 1959 we 


The stand we are using today. 
sold in excess of 9,000 pounds. 


erect signs along the road and bring 
the tourists to your place. 

In conclusion, it can be said that 
other farm products sell well along 
with honey. Often people will stop for 
honey and end up taking a Kentucky 
cured ham, a jar of sorghum, straw- 
berries or something of that nature also. 

Honey seems to sell best where it is 
produced, and there is certainly plenty 
of room for more roadside markets 
along the Nation’s highways. 


One of our signs 500 feet from stand. The 
sorghum sign is changed to strawberries and 
country hams when they are in season. 
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R. A. S. MICHAEL of the Bee Cul- 

ture Laboratory summed up the 
Eastern Apicultural Society meeting as 
the “mite-iest”’ that E.A.S. has ever 
held and indeed it was. 

After the preliminary welcoming 
speeches the program was started by an 
address from Dr. Leslie Bailey from 
Rothamsted Experiment Station, Eng- 
land, who explained the life cycle of 
the mite Acarapis Woodi and its ef- 
fect on the infested colony. 

According to Dr. Bailey bees are 
only susceptible to infestation from 
one to five days after emerging. After 
that time for some unknown reason 
the mite will not enter the trachea. He 
also stated that the infected bees don't 
seem to be seriously hampered until 
they reach the age of four weeks at 
which time the life expectancy becomes 
466 


Eastern 
Society 


very short. Poor nectar flows contrib- 
ute to high infestation. 

We might add for the comfort of 
our readers that as yet this disease has 
not been found in the United States 
and because of an embargo on foreign 
bees being shipped to the United States 
we hope it will not enter our country. 

The next “mitey” speaker was Pro- 
fessor E. J. Anderson of Pennsylvania 
State University who spoke only brief- 
ly on his studies of the mite. He also 
showed slides of an art student at Penn 
State painting with beeswax, a_ very 
efficient Solar wax extractor he has 
developed, his experiments with the 
pollination of crown vetch and an ex- 
periment on bee behavior in which he 
removed the sharp points from the 
stingers of two queens and then intro- 
duced them into the same colony. In 
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Apicultural 


Meeting 


the last experiment the two queens 
fought violently but were unable to kill 
each other and finally they both settled 
down to raising brood, at least for a 
time. The results of this experiment 
are still somewhat inconclusive. 

Dr. E. J. Dyce showed a series of 
very interesting slides of his trip 
through New Zealand showing some 
rather unique beekeeping gadgets and 
much of the countryside. He reported 
that little or no migratory beekeeping 
was being carried on in New Zealand 
and that their main honey flow came 
from sweet clover. 

Milton Stricker gave a very interest- 
ing and practical talk on stock im- 
provement based upon the _ propaga- 
tion of the stronger colonies in an 
apiary. 

Mrs. Herbert O. Boettcher gave a 
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very complete history of the Eastern 
Apicultural Society and reported that 
her husband, Past President Boettcher, 
was improving nicely after his recent 


operation. 
At the end of each meeting very 
practical beekeeping demonstrations 


were given by both Earl Sutvan and 
Jack Matthenieus. 

The usual E.A.S. round and square 
dance was held on Friday night and 
all the participants seemed to enjoy 
themselves thoroughly. 

Dr. Frank R. Shaw of the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts started off the 
Saturday morning program by describ- 
ing the three types of external mites, 
one of which has been found on bees 
in the United States. He explained the 
difference between the external mites 
and the internal mites and stated that 
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dent Holcombe (left) and secretary-treasurer, 








Newly elected president, J. P. Johnson (center) discusses presidential duties with past presi- 
Mary Louise Yates. The other new officers are, 


left to right, seated: W. J. McCormick, vice president; E. J. Anderson, director; and (standing) 


Phillip Pike, director 


the external mites do not seem to do 
any noticeable harm. 

At the business meeting after sev- 
eral committee reports the new by- 
laws were passed on as well as a motion 
to reduce the registration fee the last 
day of next year’s meeting for local 
beekeepers who come late. It was also 
decided that E.A.S. should pay some 
form of tribute to Dr. Barbara Moore 
when she arrives in New York. Dr. 
Moore is presently walking across the 
United States on a diet of grass juice 
and honey. The newly elected officers 
are: President, J. P. Johnson; Vice 
President, William J. McCormick; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mary Louise Yates; 


new Directors, Philip Pike and E. J. 
Anderson. Connecticut was selected as 
the site of the 1961 meeting. 

Dr. Tage S. K. Johansson of Queens 
College started the afternoon program 
and did a good job of summing up the 
history of Royal Jelly as a food supple- 
ment as well as some of the scientific 
work that has been done. He noted 
that the sale of Royal Jelly has dropped 
off to almost nothing compared to the 
peak sales of several years ago. 

Dr. Roger A. Morse of Cornell Uni- 
versity gave an interesting talk on the 
social organization of a honeybee col- 
ony. He explained the various theories 
of why bees swarm, the various meth- 


Dr. Leslie Bailey tells president Paul Holcombe how Acarapis Woodi shortens the life expect- 


ancy of its host. 
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Dr. Frank Shaw_ ex- 
plains the slight differ- 
ence in the appearance 
of the internal mite and 
the external mite. 


ods of swarm control and their rela- 
tionship to the more recent queen sub- 
stance theory of social organization. 
He further stated that he and Dr. Nor- 
man Gary are presently conducting 
experiments to learn why bees behave 
in certain patterns of social activity 
which we now call instinctive. 

Dr. A. S. Michael of the USDA 
was the last speaker and he explained 


the recent incident in which some U.S. 
queens were barred from.entering Au- 
stralia because they were infested with 
external mites. He showed a slide in- 


dicating the various states in which the 
external mites have been found. He 
also pointed out that the government 
is doing everything in its power to pre- 
vent the entry of Acarapis Woodi into 
this country. 

Although the attendance at _ this 
year’s meeting was somewhat less than 
last year’s, most everyone felt the 
meeting was quite successful. The New 
Jersey Beekeepers’ Association and the 
University as hosts of the meeting did 
everything possible to make the mem- 
bers feel welcome and comfortable. 


Past president Art Dean, demonstrates his method of wiring frames during the novice program. 














Watering 
Bees 


WATERING BEES 
ROBERT J. WYNDHAM 
Upland, California 


’Tis a little thing 

To give a cup of water: yet its draught 

Of cool refreshment, drain’d by feverish lips, 

May give a thrill of cleasure to the frame 

More exquisite than when nectarian juice 

Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
Thos. Noon Talfourd 


HE BEGINNING beekeeper and the 

backlotter sometimes overlook the 
importance of making water available 
to their bees whenever they are active. 
Just like other living creatures, they 
can’t do without water. If the bee- 
keeper doesn’t take care of this need, 
the bees may have to fly far to satisfy 
it. That way they not only waste ener- 
gy, but these flights often become fatal 
to the water carriers: many drown in 
pools and streams. It is a fact that the 
powerful bee becomes helpless once it 
is in water. Also they may bother and 
frighten neighbors by visiting watering 
troughs, swimming pools, bird baths 
and garden hose, thus stirring up ill 
will toward the beekeeper. It is so 
simple to prevent all this. 

If you keep a few colonies only, pro- 
vide a shallow receptacle with some 
floating material in it, such as moss, 
straw, corncobs or wood shavings. The 
writer floats an abundance of thin 
slices of cork in the drinking fountain. 
They have the advantage of never foul- 
ing the water. Then, they can be re- 
used year after year. The drinking 
fountain should never be moved, other- 
wise the bees will have difficulty in 
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Neighbors may not appreciate their bird 
bath being used as a drinking fountain for 
your bees. 


finding it. So place it right from the 
start in a shady spot. It happens that 
the bees take a long time to discover 
a newly installed drinking fountain. 
Then they will go on making long ex- 
hausting flights and running unneces- 
sary risks. Therefore, it is a good idea 
to start out with a weak solution of 
water and honey. Bees never fai' to 
spot this from the first day. After they 
get acquainted with the location, the 
houey solution should be replaced by 
water. A small amount of salt added 
to the water makes it more attractive 
to the bees as they seem to need salt. 

Some people prefer to keep the wa- 
ter in closed containers. This is very 
simple when only a few colonies have 
to be supplied. Just take a large clean 
glass jar and punch a few small holes 
in the cover. Then place it upside 
down on a plate, or better still on a 
block of wood that has saw cuts %” 
deep. The jar will keep the cuts filled 
with water. 

If you keep a larger number of col- 
onies, a barrel or large galvanized con- 
tainer is indicated. Then it is a good 
practice to dig it in, the rim protruding 
an inch or two over the dirt. This will 
help to keep the water cool. 

Many people are surprised to find 
out how much water a yard of bees 
consumes, especially when brood rear- 
ing is at its peak, in hot weather or 
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sata ish sure enough the ‘robber bees’ 


were bees going back and forth to 


the clover field.” 


BROUGHT MY hives home from 

the mountains and I was sick with 
disappointment. All of the 10 hives 
were vacant, the bees having frozen 
during the ice storm that was so bitter 
this year. I could think of a lot of 
excuses why I had failed to bring my 
bees home last fall. At the time I was 
the typical “working mother”, and as 
my husband is violently allergic to bee 
venom I couldn’t expect help from 
him. Well, all the excuses in the book 
couldn’t breathe life into those desolate 
hives and I knew I had only myself to 
blame. Perhaps lessons learned the 
hard way are best remembered. 

I stored the hives under a shelter 
and started looking at advertisements 
of package bees. The crimson clover 
flow was at its height and I decided 
to order four packages as a new be- 
ginning. 

Theresa, age six and oldest of my 
three little girls, ran into the house be- 
side herself with excitement. She would 
not tell me what she wanted, just saying 
for me to come see what she had found. 
She led the way to the edge of the 
woods and there was a fine swarm 
settled on a small tree. They accepted 
the new home I provided for them and 
the apiary began to look a little less 
deserted. Naturally I was very pleased 
with Theresa, and she said, “I knew I'd 
get a lot of congratulations for this”. 

I began the hateful task of cleaning 
and repairing the deserted hives. I 
noticed a lot of activity around two of 
the hives so I left the “robber bees” to 
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NO VACANCY 





MRS. THELMA WHITE 
Stockbridge, Ga. 


finish their work. A few days later 
there was no lessening of activity and 
an exciting possibility entered my mind. 
I hurriedly got my smoker going, put 
on my bee veil, and sure enough the 
“robber bees” were bees going back 
and forth to the clover field. A swarm 
had entered each hive and set up house- 
keeping in a big way. 

I was ready with newly painted hives 
for the package bees. Now there are 
eight hives in the apiary and their busy 
hum is music to my ears. 


Susan and Cindy are fascinated. Theresa 
had measles and missed the fun. 














































































More wax 








from old comb 








and slumgum 





E HAVE BEEN melting our old 

combs in a concrete steam chest 
during many years. This melting sys- 
tem had some disadvantages: 

1. The slumgum could not be sepa- 

rated from all the wax it contained. 

2. After melting the combs, the 

frames left were stained with slum- 
gum, practically over their whole 
surface, and they had to be cleaned 
by hand before they could be used 
again. 

3. The melting time of a set of combs 

was about “4 of an hour. 

Recently we got the idea of extract- 
ing the wax out of old combs and out 
of the slumgum, in a modified radial 
extractor. 

Modified Radial Extractor 

We connected a %” steampipe with 
the central part of the cover of a radial 
extractor, substituting the two mova- 
ble covers with covers of the same size, 
but of a thicker iron sheet. A _ con- 
venient strip of iron, fixed on the pe- 
riphery of the lids, covers 2” of the 
outside upper wall of the extractor, 
when the lids are closed. A 1'2” hon- 
ey gate is put in at the outlet of the 
extractor. 
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DR. HANS JOACHIM SPECK and 
ARTHUR WULFRATH 
Miel Carlota, Mexico 


Melting of Old Combs 

The extractor is filled with 50 old 
combs in their frames, covers and gate 
are shut, and the steampipe opened. 
The extractor is then started in the 
same way as when extracting honey. 
Five minutes later all the wax from 
the combs has been melted and _ is 
swimming on the surface of the water 
which condensed from the steam on 
the bottom of the extractor. Now we 
have only to open the gate and let hot 
water, the slumgum ond the wax flow 
out into a container where it can cool. 
The frames come out very clean, with 
the exception of the lower part of the 
top bar which sometimes retains a little 
bit of slumgum and which is rapidly 
removed with the hive tool. 

The wax blocks which we get from 
the containers the following day, have 
on their lower part a layer of slum- 
gum which is removed and put apart 
for further treatment. 

Separating Wax from Slumgum 

For this process we use the kind of 
baskets that fit in the extractors for 
extracting honey from the cappings. 
The only difference is that the wire 
screen is substituted by iron sheet with 
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small holes drilled at all the periphery 
and the bottom of the baskets. Each 
hole is one centimeter from the next. 


Extracting Wax from Slumgum 


The five slumgum baskets which be- 
long to one extractor are filled to half 
capacity with slumgum from scrapings 
of the wax blocks or from the cappings. 
Then we close the covers and the hon- 
ey gate and open the steam gate. 

As the slumgum is rather compact 
we do not run the extractor until the 
material is thoroughly soaked by the 
steam, which takes about ten minutes. 
Then we start extracting water and wax 
from the slumgum by increasing slow- 
ly the velocity of the baskets. After 
having run the machine at the highest 
speed for about five minutes we stop 
it and stir the content of the baskets 
with a long stick to see whether it is 
free of wax; any remaining wax is 
easily detected by yellow spots in the 
black mass of slumgum; if some wax 
remains, we repeat the same operation 
for a second time and, eventually, for 
a third time. 

Of all the slumgum with which we 
filled the baskets, only a small layer 
of half-dry material will be left. 


Basket for extracting slumgum, reinforced 
top, and behind it the steampipe. 
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Slumgum without wax (enlarged). Slumgum 
is the refuse from a wax extractor. 


After the extractor has run long 
enough, the residuals are extremely 
light and not sticky any more. 

With the work of one man during 
eight hours, the wax extractor separates 
from slumgum, 80 to 140 pounds of 
wax which was lost to us in former 
years even by using a steam wax press. 
Extracting Honey from Combs 
from Diseased Colonies 


We never dared to use our honey 
extractors for combs from colonies af- 
fected by foulbrood, for fear of spread- 
ing the disease. The hives of the col- 
onies which have been killed with cy- 
anogas with all their supers and combs 
were disinfected in a steam chest after 
moistening the honey combs with car- 
bolic acid. No bee would ever touch 
the honey spoiled in this way and 
thrown into the gutter. 

The situation changed with the wax 
extractor. No comb ever put in it 
would come in contact with bees. 

We uncap the combs directly over 
the extractor, put the combs in it as 
usual and extract the honey. When 
the honey has left the extractor, we 
open the steampipe and melt the combs. 
This modified extractor saves the hon- 
ey, makes usable the wax of diseased 
colonies and disinfects the frames at 
the same time. 
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The United States Honey Exhibit at the International Food Fair at the ANUGA in Cologne, Ger- 


many, September 26 to October 4, 1959 


U. S$. Honey Displays Abroad 


MILLARD COGGSHALL 
Minneola, Florida 


HE UNITED STATES Department 

of Agriculture will include a honey 
display among the U. S. exhibits at the 
london, England, and Munich, Ger- 
many International Food Trade Fairs 
this fall. Honey will be included at the 
London fair for the first time because 
sales of U. S. honey in the United 
Kingdom have been liberalized and 
there appears to be a good possibility 
of regaining a portion of this market 
for U. S. honey exporters. Germany 
is by far the largest present importer 
of U. S. honey. 

The honey display at these fairs will 
be made by U. S. honey firms operat- 
ing under the direction of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Sioux 
Heney Association, Superior Honey 
Company, B-Z-B Honey Company, and 
W. F. Straub & Company, will have 
exhibits at both fairs, Miller Honey 
Company will display at Munich only. 
These firms will display honey in the 
most popular retail containers, and 
there will be opportunity and facilities 
to conduct bulk sales business. There 
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will be some public sampling done at 
both fairs and a trial will be made of 
selling U. S. brands of honey in their 
own retail packages to English and 
German consumers. It has been learn; 
ed that Canadian, Australian, and Hun- 


garian honey is similarly displayed 
and sold at the London Fair. 

This year, for the first time, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
invited a representative of the entire 
U.S. honey industry to be with the 
honey displays. This representative will 
work under the supervision of the 
USDA representative in charge of the 
honey exhibit. He will aid in conduct- 
ing the display and the retail honey 
sales program. The Department asked 
the Honey Industry Council to select a 
representative from the industry. Mil- 
lard Coggshall of Minneola, Florida, 
Chairman of the Honey Industry 
Council, was named to do this job. 
Mr. Coggshall will be at the London 
Fair, September 1 through September 
17, and at the Munich Fair, September 
23 through October 2. 
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ers 13th ANNUAL field day of Lo- 
rain County beekeepers was held in 
Wellington, Ohio, June 26 in the fair- 
grounds underneath an enormous oak 
tree. The meeting was preceded by a 
family picnic lunch after which E. R. 
Foster, president of the association, ex- 
tended a word of welcome then turned 
the meeting over to Harry Vandenberg, 
master of ceremonies. 

S. E. Bailey, State Apiarist, in his 
talk said that bee disease is now down 
to less than one percent. He does not 
favor the use of chemicals in disease 
control. 

Jack Happ, Managing Editor of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, gave a talk 
on sanitation in the honey house and 
emphasized the importance of exercis- 
ing extreme care in the handling of our 
product, since the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration is likely to have 
men from the inspection personnel 


Beekeepers 
Field Day 


visit honey houses and buildings where 
honey is being prepared for market to 
make sure that the honey is free from 
filth and is in a sanitary condition. Mr. 
Happ having worked in the field of 
sanitation in Texas for a number of 
years could speak authoritatively on 
this subject. 

There was a question and answer 
period conducted by the panel experts. 

Lester Breckenridge, Lorain, Ohio, 
showed us how to put a package of 
bees into a hive and Harry Vanden- 
berg demonstrated a method of making 
increase of a colony by division and 
introducing a queen. Bill Conroy, 
North Ridgeville, Ohio, demonstrated 
the hiving of a swarm. 

This meeting was attended by around 
150 beekeepers from Lorain and ad- 
joining counties. It was one of the best 
meetings ever held and those who at- 
tended had a wonderful time. 


Seymour Bailey (in the center) delivering his talk. 
































A 


Low 
Cost 
Hive 
Loader 


HE CONSTRUCTION of this hive 

loader is really quite simple and | 
believe anyone with enough ingenuity 
to be a beekeeper can easily build one 
similar. The loading fork can be fash- 
ioned from %4” tubular:steel. Tubular 
stcel can be bent into any design the 
individual may prefer. Any type of 
fork is okay as long as it slips easily 
under the hives and does not drop them 
in mid-air. Block and tackle is employ- 
ed to do the hive lifting. When select- 
ing tackle be sure to purchase a set 
with the proper leverage for the lifting 
job intended. The best set is the type 
used for fence stretching. It must have 
double pulleys 342” in diameter. A 
50 foot 42” rope will be necessary for 
the loader to ,operate properly. The 
supporting shaft of the loader is a pipe 
4” in diameter and 100” in length. 
Welded on one end of the shaft is a 
circular piece of %” steel plate 6” in 
diameter. This plate serves as a seat. 
The spindle is welded on top of the 
seat. The other end of the supporting 
shaft is welded to a base made from 
a 4” piece of channel iron 75” long. 
Diagonal braces made from 2” pipe 
are run from the ends of the channel 
iron base to the supporting shaft. The 
base is welded to the truck frame be- 
tween the cab and the bed. The cap 
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WILLIAM McKINLEY 
Sacramento, California 


that slides on over the spindle was 
made from material one size larger 
than the spindle itself. This insures a 
snug fit but still allows the boom to 
swing freely. The boom measures 13’ 
in length and was made from No. 31 
trolley rail. 

Note: The spindle must be packed 
with grease before the boom is set on. 
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Storage of Drone Semen: 
RONE SEMEN sent by ordinary 
mail from Louisiana to Wisconsin 

has been successfully used to artificial- 
ly inseminate queens. The authors be- 
low have had some success using semen 
stored at above freezing temperatures 
up to 68 days. 

It has been possible to’ store frozen 
semen from some animals for up to 
three years and this has helped to 
make considerable advances especially 
in the breeding of dairy cattle. Stor- 
age of drone semen at freezing temper- 
atures has not been successful to date. 

This research will not only assist in 
bee breeding in this country but also 
provides a method of bringing stock 
to this country from abroad. Impor- 
tation from abroad is now prohibited 
because of the danger of importing 
bee diseases not in this country. 

Taber, Stephen II! and Murray S. Blum. 


Preservation of honeybee semen 
Science 131: 1734-5. 1960. 


A Further Note on Acarine: 

HE SUBJECT of Acarine mite has 

aroused considerable interest during 
the past year but unfortunately most 
of the information we have had con- 
cerning the mite has come from for- 
eign literature or has been second-hand. 
It has therefore been a pleasure to talk 
with Dr. L. Bailey of the Rothamsted 
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Research 
Review 


DR. ROGER A. MORSE 
Research Editor of Gleanings 

and Ass’t. Prof. of Apiculture 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Experimental Station in England con- 
cerning the mite, its world distribution, 
and the damage which it does to hon- 
eybee colonies in England. 

Dr. Bailey feels that much of the 
literature concerning the distribution of 
the mite is confusing especially insofar 
ws the early literature is concerned. 
He feels that at the time the bee mite 
was found on the Isle of Wight it 
probably was very widespread and 
could be found in all parts of Europe. 


This would mean too, that the mite 
must have been imported into the 
United States or Canada sometime in 
the past. 


Dr. Bailey’s experimental work indi- 
cates that the mite is not nearly so 
harmful to honeybee colonies as some 
of the literature would indicate. The 
infestations diminish considerably when 
there is a good honey flow in progress 
and when the colonies are gaining in 
strength. 

According to research conducted by 
Bailey the mites do not seriously affect 
the bees until the last few days of their 
life and at that time mites can shorten 
their life span somewhat. This is one 
of the reasons he feels the mites are 
not as serious as has been reported. 
Mites can infest only young bees and 
if a bee has escaped infestation in early 
life it cannot be affected later. Infes- 
tations decrease during times when bees 
have good flights and Bailey feels that 
the fact that the older bees are out of 
the hive and foraging during such times 
decreases the chances for spreading 
the infestation. 

Even though he feels the mite does 
not pose the threat to American bee- 
keeping which many of us have sus- 
pected, Dr. Bailey feels that we are 
right in preventing further importa- 
tions into the United States and Cana- 
da at this time. The fact that the mite 

(Continued on page 507) 
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This is an exhibit designed and made by John Schumacker, 
a junior at the San Marino High School of San Marino, Cali- 
fornia. John displayed his exhibit at the High School 
Science Fair. 













This photo of V.I.P.’s was taken during the open house celebration held June 11th by Superior 
Honey Company at their new plant at Fresno, California. From left to right they are: Ted Hurd 
and Wendell Shore of Superior Honey Company in South Gate, Mr. A. R. Miner of Fresno, who 
leased the honey packing plant to Superior, Mr. Roland Stone of Superior Honey in South 
Gate, Mr |. Ben Reynolds, who is the new Manager of the Superior Plant in Fresno, Mr. Ralph 
Stone of Superior Honey in South Gate, the Honorable Mayor Selland of Fresno, George Eilers 
of Superior Honey in South Gate and Forest Workman of Superior Honey at Madera, California. 
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Each year the civic 
groups in Medina, Ohio, 
sponsor a “Sweetest 
Week Honey Festival’’ 
to commemorate the 
time in the’ twenties 
when The A. |. Root Co 
was reputed to be the 
largest honey packer jn 
the world and Medina 
was known as the 
“Sweetest Town on 
Earth”. Among the 
many activities of the 
celebration is a honey 
queen contest. This 
year pretty Diane Tan- 
ner was chosen from a 
field of 35 contestants 
































Robert Stauble, Apiarist at Techny, demonstrates the use of a introduction cage to members 


of the Cook-DuPage Beekeepers’ Association at a meeting held recently at Techny, Iilinois. 
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We Must Have Sanitary Honey Houses 
ANITATION IN THE processing and packaging of foods is being emphasized 
today, as never before. Federal, State and City sanitary inspectors are now 
on the alert to inspect buildings where foods are processed and stored. 

Honey is one of the foods that should be handled with extreme care from 
the time it is removed from the hives until it is put into containers, to avoid pos- 
sible contamination. 

There may be a few beekeepers who have been careless in filling 60 pound 
cans in permitting honey to overflow onto the tops and sides of the cans without 
thoroughly cleaning the cans to remove all honey that would attract insects. Others 
may have been careless in the storage of cans of honey where rodents and roaches 
have been permitted to run over them. A can which is sticky on the outside picks 
up bees, flies and other insects, to say nothing of the dust which is accumulated 
during transportation. 

Thorough straining of honey is very essential to remove bits of wax and 
other foreign matter found in the honey as it comes from the honey extraccor. 

Since the Federal Food and Drug Administration has recently received an 
extra appropriation to increase its inspection personnel, beekeepers and handlers 
of honey should use extreme care in keeping their establishments in sanitary 
condition, as inspectors may show up at any time without prior announcement. 


How to Avoid Stings 
BVIOUSLY HONEYBEES have stingers to use as a protection against enemies. 
Other insects will be quickly repelled if they try to gain entrance to the hive 
to steal honey. 

Beekeepers must learn how and when to manipulate hives in order to check 
conditions within, also to remove surplus honey. When we consider the fact that 
honeybees do* have some rights that should be respected, we are not likely to re- 
ceive many stings. However, a few beekeepers apparently have little regard for 
the rights of bees and frequently are badly stung. 

A word of warning is in order, especially for beginner beekeepers. Colo- 
nies of bees should be manipulated on warm days when the bees are bringing in 
nectar and pollen. If ever it is necessary to remove surplus honey during a dearth 
of nectar, the bees should be handled carefully and properly smoked, also veils 
and gloves should be worn as a protection against stings. Combs of honey should 
not be left standing outside of hives for any length of time, or robbing may be 
started. 

It seems difficult to understand why bees that can be easily worked on 
certain days without receiving any stings, may resent being handled the following 
day when apparently weather conditions seem to be identical with the previous 
day. Apparently the condition of the atmosphere may have something to do with 
the temper of bees. 
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Beekeeping Unlike Other Branches of Agriculture 
OR THE FOLLOWING we must give credit to the late George S. Demuth, 
former Editor of Gleanings from 1920 to 1934. 

Those of us who keep bees or perhaps have them keep us, may be so close 
to the business that we fail to appreciate as we should how different beekeeping 
is from any other business under the sun. Someone has said that the only way one 
can honestly gain a living by stealing is to keep bees. In one sense this is true. 
Bees, being industrious little creatures, pay little attention to line fences or the 
ownership of land but fly freely over neighboring fields gathering nectar from 
other people’s flowers and plants, carrying it into the hives to make into honey 
which enriches the owner instead of the owners of the adjoining farms. 

Just what is this nectar the bees steal from the neighboring farms? The 
chemist says it is sugar and water. He explains further that the sugar is a carbo- 
hydrate so called because it is composed of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, the 
hydrogen and oxygen being in the same proportion as in water. 

Who owns the carbon and water from which the nectar is elaborated? The 
carbon is taken from the air where it exists in the form of carbon dioxide; the 
water is carried to the farm,on the wings of the wind from oceans, rivers, lakes, 
and ponds, wherever the air can pick it up by evaporation. 

The elements from which honey is made also disregard line fences and 
land ownership. At least the ownership would be difficult to establish. 

The production of nectar does not deplete the soil. The beekeeper takes 
practically nothing from the soil. When he ships his crop of honey to market he 
is shipping material derived from air and water and the resources of the com- 
munity from which the honey came are not touched by its removal. The world 
supply of carbon and water is not used up by continued elaboration of sugar, for 
these are only borrowed until the honey is consumed. 

However, when the bees take the nectar from plants they render a service 
to the owner of the farms on which the plants grow, which is of greater value, 
measured by human standards, than the value of the nectar. It has been said that 
bees render a pollination service to over 50 farm crops and the value of bees in 
pollinating these crops is being recognized today as never before. 


Are Beekeepers Born, Not Made? 

OMETIMES WE may hear a person say, “He is a born beekeeper”. The per- 

son who makes this statement likely means that this beekeeper loves bees and 
seems to have a natural aptitude for handling them. Now the question is, —Is it 
necessary for such a beekeeper to get right down to bysiness and read beekeeping 
literature including the works of some of the old bee masters, also to take time to 
contact successful beekeepers and, last but not least, work with bees in order to 
put into actual prartice some of the fundamentals he has learned? A born bee- 
keeper who is, willing to do these things is likely to be successful. 

It would seem then, that a person has to be born with a burning desire to 
learn about bees and then devote the time necessary to become skilled as a bee- 
keeper. Beekeeping isn’t learned in a day or a year. Our most successful bee- 
keepers have spent many years working with bees acquiring a knowledge of the 
fundamentals that govern success. 


Beware of Swarms Carrying Disease 

HILE THIS DANGER may be somewhat remote, there seems to be a possi- 

bility that a swarm of bees from a colony infected with AFB might carry the 
disease into a hive where the bees are placed. If such a swarm is put into a hive 
containing frames with full sheets of foundation, the bees would have to use up 
most of the honey in their sacs in drawing out the foundation into combs. If, how- 
ever, the hive into which the diseased swarm is put should contain drawn combs, 
the bees could easily deposit some of the diseased honey in their sacs at the bo*- 
toms of the cells and this could cause trouble later on. It behooves beekeepers 
therefore, to keep close tab on hives containing colonies built up from stray 
swarms. 
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N OPTIMIST WILL say that every 
cloud has a silver lining, and a pessi- 
mist will call your attention to the fact 
that there is a cloud behind every sil- 
ver lining. So it is with beekeeping. 
and this season is a fine illustration of 
the folly of making predictions as to 
what your bees are or are not going to 
do. 

After coming through the winter in 
splendid shape. building up far faster 
than normal, and causing apprehension 
as to the results of not having enough 
equipment to handle the crop, my bees 
went into reverse. Nearly every colo- 
ny started to build swarm cells. As a 
matter of fact instead of wondering if 
I had enough empty supers to manage 
them properly, | began to wonder what 
1 could do next if all swarm control 
measures that I knew were to fail. 

And then, with no abnormal differ- 
ence in the weather, pasturage or man- 
agement, the bees changed their minds. 
A couple of hives that gave every in- 
dication of going out regardless of any- 
thing I might do to prevent them, su- 
perseded instead of swarming. And 
instead of going out and bringing in 
nectar, the bees decided to stay home 
and see what would happen next. 

Just to show you how cockeyed 
everything is, I got the wild idea that 
maybe the stock had something to do 
with it. For the past 10 years or so I 
have been getting my packages and 
queens from a breeder in the South 
who always gave me the best service 
and the best stock of any I had tried 
since I began beekeeping. Just on a 
hunch that a little new blood wouldn't 
do any harm, and maybe teach me 
something, I opened my Gleanings. 
closed my eyes and jabbed at four dif- 
ferent ads for queens. I sent away for 
four, because I had four colonies that 
were going no place in particular, even 
during the hectic days of the Spring 
when I was wondering what to do next. 

So the queens came in due time. 
Last season I had a 100 per cent ac- 
ceptance of queens with the laughing 
gas technique, so without any qualms 
whatever, I killed the queens in these 
four colonies, gassed them, and let the 
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of the top bodies, just as I did last year. 
This time I had a 100 per cent failure. 
Not a one of them was accepted, and 
the bees, -after they had recovered from 
the gas, raised four of the scrawniest 
queens I have ever seen. 

That isn't all. For many years | 
was never able to produce comb hon- 
ey in this neighborhood. Then I got 
the idea that if I started packages on 
combs of honey and pollen very early 
in the season, and supered them with 
sections instead of a second deep body, 
I might get somewhere. It worked, and 
for several years I got enough to sup- 
ply a good part of the demand. Part 
of the scheme was to use the 4 x § 
sections in a regular shallow super, 
with a drawn extracting super on each 
side as bait to draw the bees into the 
sections. The idea worked very well, 
and possibly had a lot to do with my 
luck. 

Well. this year I didn’t have any 
empty stands to put packages on, so 
decided to use the most powerful col- 
onies with the baited sections over the 
second brood body. The idea of re- 
ducing powerful colonies to single stor- 
ies for the production of comb honey 
never had worked for me. Invariably 
the bees go out. So this time they did 
not GO out. They STAYED out—out 
on the front porch of the hive with 
nary a bee up in the supers. I made 
a quick switch when I saw that, and 
tried to induce them to draw thin foun- 
dation so that I could at least get some 
cut comb honey, but the bees would 
have no part of that either. 

All is not lost though. Before all this 
woe started, the bees had put up pretty 
nearly half a crop, and since things 
seem to have a habit of evening up one 
way or another, the silver lining may 
prevail over the cloud behind it. There 
is more clover in the lawns than ever 
before, and people are watering their 
lawns. Whether or not this will take 
the place of the natural pasturage that 
was eliminated when swamps were 
drained and woods were cleared for 
the new population that is coming in 
still remains to be seen. 
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Let’s Talk 
About 


HONEY PLANTS 


ILD GERANIUM (Geranium mac- 

ulatum). Charles G. Becker of Out- 
look, Washington writes, “I have never 
read anywhere of wild geranium as 
being a honey plant but here in Yaki- 
ma Valley it is a very good honey plant 
some years. It blooms in late May and 
through June we have had strong col- 
Onies store as much as 100 pounds in a 
good year”. 

I find I have three references to wild 
geranium. Glen Perrins lists wild ge- 
ranium as a minor honey plant in Utah, 
and Vansell (1949) listed wild geranium 
as growing along roadsides and of con- 
siderable value for both pollen and 
nectar in California. The writer found 
honeybees numerous on wild geranium 
at Louisville, Kentucky in April 1952. 
The species is rarely abundant enough 
to be valuable in Kentucky. The large 
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Wild geranium (geranium maculatum). 


DR. HARVEY B. LOVELL 
University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 


rosy-purple flowers have five nectaries 
at the base of the stamens and the fruit 
is so long beaked that the plant is often 
called wild cranesbill. This plant is 
quite different from the cultivated ge- 
ranium which is of no value to bee 
culture. Wild geranium is closely re- 
lated to Filaria or Filaree (Erodium 
cicutatrium) which is often listed as a 

minor honey plant in the Southwest. 
Washington. Charles G. Becker of 
Outlook writes, “In the September is- 
sue various mints were described as 
honey producers, including spearmint. 
Here in the central Yakima Valley 
thousands of acres of peppermint and 
spearmint are grown for oil. Both of 
these mints are very reliable honey 
plants and vield honey freely. We have 
harvested as much as 500 pounds from 
a single colony in a good year. Un- 
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fortunately the last few years, mint has 
been sprayed because of insect damage 
causing heavy losses of bee population. 

“We used to harvest water-white 
honey years ago but 25 years ago pep- 
permint was introduced into the valley. 
Peppermint bloomed at the end of the 
second cutting of alfalfa which used to 
be the main honey flow. By working 
fast we were still able to remove most 
of the white alfalfa honey before the 
spearmint flow. 

“With the introduction of spearmint 
10 years ago very little table honey is 
now produced as the spearmint blooms 
before or at the same time as the sec- 
ond cutting of alfalfa.” 

Several beekeepers have 
interest in the Golden rain tree. Seeds 
may be obtained from Mrs. Harley 
Lewis, Curator of the museum, New 
Harmony, Indiana. She will send six 
seeds for 10 cents. They are easy to 
germinate and the tree grows rapidly. 

Kentucky. At the home of James 
Dierken, Louisville, there is a_ large 
bush of the small flowered silky dog- 


expressed 


wood. The honeybees have been work- 
ing it in great numbers much more 
freely than they do the flowering dog- 
wood. There is a nectary in the bot- 
tom of each flower which secretes so 
freely that the nec‘ar can be seen. 

In my backyard there is a nice patch 
of crown vetch (Coronilla varia) which 
has been blooming very luxuriantly for 
two weeks. Bumblebees visited the 
flowers freeiy but I have seen very few 
honeybees on the flowers, although 
they have been abundant on white clo- 
ver nearby. 


Both the Ohio and Indiana news 
letters report honey plants in good 
condition, possibly due to the large 


amount of snow last winter which pre- 
vented the usual freezing and thawing 
of the ground. In Kentucky an extend- 
ed dry period in early spring appears 
to have been bad for honey plants but 
recently we have had very heavy rains 
which may offset the early drought. 

As happens so often a cold rain dur- 
ing locust bloom stopped the flow from 
that valuable honey plant. 
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The Winners! 


HE FOLLOWING are the winners at the Fourth Annual Eastern Honey and 
Baked Goods Show held June 24, 1960 at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 


New Jersey. 


CLASS WINNER TOWN & STATE 

White Extracted L. B. Shearman Glenarm, Maryland 
Extra Light Amber Extracted Francis Moticka Honesdale, Pennsylvania 
Light Amber Extracted Fern E. Wilson Cumberland, Maryland 
Amber Extracted John Lindner Cumberland, Maryland 
Dark Extracted Floyd Sandt Easton, Pennsylvania 
Light Comb Fern E. Wilson Cumberland, Maryland 
Dark Comb Fern E. Wilson Cumberland, Maryland 
Finely Granulated Loyd Shearman Glenarm, Maryland 
Frame Bulk Paul S. Ziegler Bethel, Pernsylvania 
Beeswax J. R. Engle Mt. Joy, Pennsylvania 
Cookies Mrs. Mary Stevens Weston, Massachusetts 
Cake Thomas Kenyon Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Candy E. J. Anderson State College, Pennsylvania 
Bread Mrs. Rebecca Sayre Stamford, Connecticut 


The following Companies donated trophys to the various winners: 


TROPHY DONATED BY CLASS 
The A. |. Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio 


Extracted Honey 


WINNER 
John Lindner 
Cumberland, Maryland 


Dadant & Sons, Inc., Comb Honey Fern E. Wilson 
Hamilton, Illinois Cumberland, Maryland 
Wax Workers, Inc. Wax J. R. Engle 
Ithaca, New York Mt. Joy, Pennsylvania 
The Walter T. Kelley Co. Frame Bulk Honey Paul S. Ziegler 
Clarkson, Kentucky Bethel, Pennsylvania 


Lancaster Dutch Gold Apiaries 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Mrs. Rebecca Sayre 
Stamford, Connecticut 
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MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


EARING SUMMER HEAT usually 

results in lagging appetites, and 
Mom’s enthusiasm for cooking may 
well be lagging, too. So we fall back 
on easy-to-do recipes that tempt appe- 
tite and bring renewed energy. 
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Sour Cream Honey Cookies.—Photo courtesy The Kellogg Co. 


No matter how well we manage we 
frequently find we have a bit of sour 
cream on hand. So why not whip up 
a few luscious honey-way cookies in 
the cool of the morning. Serve with 

(Continued on page 510) 
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In appreciation of our 
help in stopping the Jap- 
anese on their sweep 
south during World War 
ll, the Australian people 
erected this beautiful 
monument at Canberra 
and dedicated it to our 
service men. 
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DR. E. J. DYCE 
Dept. of Entomology 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


FTER VISITING New Zealand, 

which I reviewed in a previous arti- 
cle in this journal, and before leaving 
for India and Europe, we spent three 
months in Australia. 

Mr. Alan A. Clemson, who is in 
charge of the beekeeping work in New 
South Wales, prepared, in cooperation 
with the other Apiculturists in the 
Commonwealth, an excellent itinerary 
for us. This made it possible for us to 
visit most of the large commercial bee- 
keepers and honey packers in Australia 
and see much of the scenery as we 
travelled from one State to another. 
While speaking at several beekeepers’ 
meetings in the various States it was 
possible to meet and visit with hundreds 
of beekeepers. 

Australia is the smallest continent 
and the largest island in the world. 
It lies southeast of Asia, between 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans. It is 
about the same shape and almost as 
large as the United States, but has 
nearly 4,000 more miles of coast line. 
Aside from a series of highlands that 
run along the east coast and extend into 
Tasmania, the country is quite level. 
Irrigation is extensive especially along 
the Murray and other large rivers. The 
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island of Tasmania is located 150 miles 
southeast of the mainland and is about 
200 miles long and about the same 
distance in width. It is Australia’s most 
temperate State with a climate similar 
to that of Ireland and New Zealand. 

Two-thirds of Australia lies within 
the temperate zone and about one- 
third within the tropics. The climate 
over most of the continent is mild, 
similar to California. The average 
temperature at Sydney varies from 53° 
F. in July to 72°F. in January and Feb- 
ruary. It is often called the “sunshine 
continent” and has hundreds of miles 
of beautiful sandy beaches. Australians 
are Outstanding sportsmen and spend 
most of their lives out-of-doors. Hunt- 
ing, fishing, swimming, golf and tennis 
are among the popular sports. Most 
of the population (about ten million) 
live in the fertile coastal areas. The 
central one-third of the continent is 
too arid to support much agriculture 
or life. The cities and facilities are 
quite modern and the people are very 
friendly and hospitable. 

Australia’s most important primary 
industry is the production of wool but 
it is also a large producer of wheat. 
beef, mutton and other agricultural 
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products including honey and beeswax. 
Australia is one of the great producers 
of gold. Other precious and base met- 
als are produced, as well as coal. Dur- 
ing recent years there has been a large 
increase in light and heavy industry. 
Most of the cars, trucks, electrical ap- 
pliances and other equipment used in 
Australia are now manufactured within 
the country. One thing that impressed 
us was the great appreciation the Aus- 
tralians have for our help in stopping 
the Japanese on their sweep south dur- 
ing World War II. At Canberra, the 
capital. the Australian people erected 
and dedicated to our service men a 
beautiful tall monument capped with 
an American eagle. 
Extension Teaching and Research 
Australia does not have an Apiarist 
representing the entire Commonwealth 
but each State has an Apiculturist and 
Assistants. Each State has its own reg- 
ulations for the control of the industry. 
These regulations, among other things, 
are designed to control bee diseases 
and protect established apiaries from 
unfair competition and theft. 
Elementary courses in beekeeping are 
taught at the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College at Richmond, New South Wales 
and at the Queensland Agricultural 
College at Dawes, Queensland. The 





men who teach these courses also carry 
on some research work. Some special- 
ized research work in apiculture is 
conducted by Mr. K. M. Doull at the 
University of Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia. This work is now assisted in 
part by funds donated by beekeepers 
from other States. There is a real need 
for more basic research in Australia, 
preferably on a commonwealth basis, 
to assist beekeepers with their problems. 
Flora 

Australia is unusually rich in nectar 
bearing trees, shrubs and plants and 
frequently abnormally large crops are 
secured. Mr. R. E. Smith, a Western 
Australia beekeeper, during one of the 
recent good years, secured an average 
of 780 pounds of honey from his 450 
colonies, mostly from the Karri trees 
(E. diversicolor). Reports of 600 pound 
averages are rather common. Crop 
failures do occur but over a period of 
years many beekeepers average more 
than 200 pounds of honey per colony 

Most of the surplus honey is gather- 
ed from the eucalypti or gum trees 
which are native to Australia. There 
are over 600 species and varieties of 
these interesting and highly useful trees. 
They range in height from 10 to 300 
feet and thrive under various climatic 
conditions from the low warm areas 


Eucalyptus or gum blossoms. The blossoms on most of the eucalyptus trees are similar in 


structure but vary considerably in size and cc.or. 
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to the highlands where snow is often 
present during the winter months. 
Many countries including the United 
States have imported some of these 
trees from Australia. In South Ameri- 
ca, for example, some species do well 
even on the high mountain ranges 
where no trees previously grew. They 
are especially valuable in these coun- 
tries for windbreaks, timber, firewood, 
and shade and many of them secrete 
considerable nectar. 


oe «3 HS 


** 


The various species of eucalyptus 
produce blossoms at different times ol 
the year. Some of the trees yield nec- 
tar every year for two or three years 
and then miss a year or two. Others 
yield nectar every two or three years. 
Sometimes little nectar is secured even 
though the trees are heavy with blos- 
soms. Most of the trees produce buds 
varying from three to 18 months in 
advance of their blossoming period. It 
is possible to estimate rather accurate- 
ly when the trees will blossom. Most 
of the beekeepers are experts on the 
flowering habits of these trees and can 
estimate within a week or two as to 
when the trees will begin to bloom. 

In the best beekeeping areas it is 
often possible to secure three or four 
crops of honey each year mainly from 
the eucalypti, within a radius of from 
two to four hundred miles. Even 
though two or three hundred colonies 
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are placed in one location it is not un- 
common for the hives to average 100 
or more pounds of honey at each site. 
To further illustrate this point, 26 com- 
mercial beekeepers make their home 
at Inverell, N.S.W. All of them make 
a good living by moving. their bees 
within a radius of 500 miles. Some 
species of trees yield nectar during the 
winter months. Since it is difficult to 
keep bees up to strength during the 
cold months, many beekeepers believe 
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One of George Webber's apiaries in N.S.W which is typical of many apiaries in Australia. 


it does not pay to move their bees to 
these honey flows. 

Some people have the impression 
that all eucalyptus honey is strong in 
flavor. While the honey from some 
species is rather dark and strong, many 
types yield a light colored, mild, de- 
licious honey and the beekeepers make 
a special effort to secure this honey. 
Among the best honeys produced in 
Australia are Yellow Box (E. mellio- 
dera) and the Karri, (E. diversicolor). 
Much excellent honey is also secured 
from other eucalypti such as the stringy 
barks, ironbarks, mallees, as well as 
from other trees, shrubs and plants. 

Of the ground flora, considerable 
honey is gathered from clover, alfalfa, 
Paterson’s Curse (Echium plantagin- 
eum), St. Barnaby’s Thistle (Centaurea 
solstetialis) and Cape Weed (Crypto- 
stemma calendulaceum). There is an 
excellent pasture improvement program 
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in progress in Australia and this will 
help the beekeepers as clovers are used 
in the pasture formulas. Much of the 
native forest is gradually being cleared 
and in the future more honey will be 
obtained from clovers and other ground 
flora. 

In Tasmania, most of the surplus 
honey is gathered from the wild black- 
berry which thrives on the _ island. 
Some honey is also gathered from the 
clovers and a few species of eucalyptus. 
On the west coast of Tasmania large 
crops are occasionally obtained from 
the leatherwood trees which grow in 
the forest and are native to that area. 
Adverse weather conditions often pre- 
vent the bees from gathering enormous 
crops from this source. The honey is 
light in color with a rather unusual but 
not unpleasant taste. It is generally 
blended with other honeys. 


Apiary Equipment 
Eight and ten frame _ Langstroth 
hives, with self spacing frames are used 


The device or clamp on top of the colony is 
used to hold %” steel strapping tightly 
around the colony. Enough extra strapping 
is wound around the spool, which is shown 
in an open position, to accomodate another 
hive body. A short piece of metal at the 
right front side of the colony securely holds 
the entrance biock in an open position. Saw 
cuts in the lid provide additional ventilation. 















almost exclusively throughout Aus- 
tralia. Most of the equipment is well 
painted and kept in a good state of 
repair. 

Various types of bottom boards are 
used. Most of them are raised and 
rest at the front and back on heavy 
(about 2’ by 2”) blocks or cleats. These 
are usually made of redgum or some 
other rot resistant wood as the boards 
normally rest on the ground. Practical- 
ly all the bottom boards are fastened 
to the brood chambers to facilitate 
moving the colonies. Most of them 
have a short alighting board of about 
'Y2". Entrances are usually reduced to 
6” or 8” in width and are permanent- 
ly equipped with quick opening and 
closing gates made of metal or wood. 

In the warm areas many bottom 
boards are ventilated. Some use a 
sheet of heavy galvanized iron or tem- 
pered masonite for the main part of 
the bottom, and nail wooden cleats 
around the edges of the board to give 
it support and to provide an entrance. 
Several small holes of about %” in 
diameter are punched or drilled in the 
galvanized iron to permit more venti- 
lation. Others use bottom boards made 
entirely of wood with a good sized 
Opening in the bottom that is covered 
with wire screen. Beekeepers even in 
the warm areas do not agree on the 
value of the ventilated bottom boards. 

Most of the lids used in Australia 
are made the same size as the hive bod- 
ies. Telescope lids are seldom used, 
mainly because they are not so handy 
in moving colonies and the lids are 
more likely to blow off. A large num- 
ber of lids are made sufficiently deep 
to provide a clustering space of about 
142” above the combs. To prevent the 
bees from building burr comb in the 
lids, pieces of linoleum or other suit- 
able material are placed over the 
combs. These mats are cut about 
three-quarters of an inch less than the 
inside dimensions of the hive body. To 
provide more ventilation, many _ bee- 
keepers bore two holes in the front as 
well as in the back of the lids. The 
holes are about one inch in diameter 
and are covered with wire screen. These 
lids are very practical and efficient. 
Moving Bees 

Since moving bees is such an impor- 
tant part of beekeeping in Australia, 
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The same colony ready to be moved. The 
device that holds the strapping is closed as 
as well as the entrance block. 


all their equipment is designed to make 
this chore as simple and efficient as 
possible. Various devices are used to 
hold the hive parts together. Some 
use spring-wire-fasteners or clips into 


A boom type hive loader used by Murray Chariton of Orange, N.S.W. 
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which wedges are driven. These are 
permanently attached to the hive bod- 
ies and for this reason are not too de- 
sirable. Staples are rarely used to hold 
the hive parts together. They damage 
the equipment and require too much 
labor. 

A method which is very popular, is 
a device for holding %” steel strapping 
tightly around each colony (See illus- 
trations). It is about 6” long and 2” 
wide and consists of two parts, one of 
which is attached to each end of the 
strapping. This device makes it possi- 
ble to use the same strapping several 
times. Enough strapping may be 
wound on the spool to hold two as well 
as three story colonies together. To 
prevent the strapping from becoming 
tangled when not in use, groups of 10 
or 12 are tied together at each end. 
This is a very practical device and there 
should be a use for it in this country. 

Labor costs in Australia are about 
25 per cent less than in this country 
but this advantage is offset by trucks 
and gasoline being more expensive. To 
help cut expenses various types of la- 
bor saving devices have been developed 
for moving bees and honey. Different 
types of friction and hydraulic lifts are 
used as well as modified bag trucks 
and ramps. But, as in this country, 
there is a trend toward the boom type 
hive loaders. 

(Continued on page 595) 
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J. H. HAPP 
Medina, Ohio 


NE OF THE problems confronting 

city back yard beekeepers during 
the summer months is the mosquito 
and fly control programs sponsored by 
the local municipalities. These pro- 
grams consist of spraying, dusting, or 
fogging the area of the city with an 
insecticide in order to control the adult 
mosquitoes and flies. 

The chemicals generally used are one 
of the hydrocarbons, such as benzine- 
hexachloride (BHC), Chlordane, DDT, 
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Heptachlor, and Lindane. These in- 
secticides are known to be toxic to 
most adult honeybees, even though a 
very low percentage is used to kill mos- 
quitoes and flies. 
How Insecticides are Applied 

The mode of application may be by 
a spray rig, a mechanical duster, or by 
a mechanical fogger. In the use of the 
latter two, there is very little control 
in directing the insecticide. This is 
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Photo courtesy of F. M. Broda, American Pest Control and Equipment, Medina, Ohio. 


done mainly by the prevailing wind. 
Dust and fog cover a greater area and 
give a more thorough application of 
the chemical; consequently, a_ better 
kill is obtained. 
Liquid Sprays 


The spray rig is used in the control 
of flies in alleys and other areas cover- 
ed with trash and garbage. Insecticides 
sprayed to control flies are the residual 
type and will remain effective for a 
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longer period of time. However, since 
the honeybee is not likely to frequent 
garbage and trash, this type of control 
does not pose too large a problem to 
the back yard beekeeper, unless of 
course, his hives are located adjoining 
the alley and are sprayed along with 
the garbage cans and trash piles. 
Fog 

Insecticides dispensed in a dry fog 
act as a contact poison and must come 
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in direct contact with the insect in or- 
der to affect it. The chemical in the 
fog has a tendency to disperse and be- 
come weaker the further the fog travels 
from the nozzle of the mechanical fog- 
ger. Tests conducted with fog, indi- 
cated it was not effective on honeybees 
after it had traveled over a hundred 
yards from the nozzle. 

Fog used in control programs can 
be a serious problem to a_ beekeeper, 
especially if the hive is within 50 yards 
of the mechanical fogger during the 
time it is in operation, and if there is 
a honey flow on and a large number 
of bees are going in and out of the 
hive. The adult bees that fly through 
the fog will be affected and a percent- 
age of them will be destroyed. If the 
fog is dry and not oily, there is very 
little residual left in areas covered by 
the fog. This leaves no danger of after- 
poisoning effects. 

Dust 

Insecticides applied in a dust con- 
stitute the most serious problem to the 
city beekeeper. The chemicals used 
have a greater knock-down power com- 
bined with a more lasting effect; con- 
sequently, dust is used most generally 
in the control of adult mosquitoes. 

This dust is applied by a mechanical 
duster that blows the dust out with a 
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high velocity, and then it is carried by 
the wind currents. The pattern of the 
application is to work from down wind 
with the first swathe and then work up 
wind; in doing so, every square yard is 
treated. This is the reason why dust is 
a serious problem to city back yard 
beekeepers. 

The dust will penetrate behind, in 
and around and under buildings, es- 
pecially if there is little wind. The 
chemical is just as effective 500 yards 
from the nozzle of the mechanical 
duster as it is at the nozzle. 

When the dust settles, it leaves a 
residual on whatever it lodges upon. 
It remains strong enough to kill adult 
mosquitoes for 48 hours, if they should 
come in contact with it. 


Field Bees Suffer 


The field bees are the ones that 
suffer from the effects of the dust, es- 
pecially, if they fly through the dust 
or if they visit the flowers that are lo- 
cated in areas where the dust has 
settled. 

If the field bees come in contact with 
the chemically treated dust and are 
affected, they never return to the hive, 
so there is little chance of the brood 
being poisoned by dust being brought 
in with the pollen. 

Fortunately, a good mosquits. pro- 
gram is based on applying insecticides 
when adult mosquitos are most active; 
at night. Another factor favoring night 
operations in control programs is that 
winds have a tendency to calm around 
midnight and there is less traffic to 
hinder operations. Operating at night 
eliminates the threat to flying bees due 
to the fact that bees fly only during 
the day. 

Another important factor is that the 
percentage of chemical or insecticide 
used in the control of mosquitos is 
small in comparison to the amount 
used on control of larger insects, such 
as the garden insects; therefore, many 
bees escape a lethal dose of poisoning, 
even though they come in direct con- 
tact with the fog or dust. 

If the city back yard beekeeper 
would inform the directors of these 
mosquito and fly control programs 
where his bees are located and ask 
them not to treat that area, they will 
be more than happy in most cases to 
cooperate with him. 
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BEEKEEPING — Book Review 


HIS NEW BOOK which made its 

appearance July 11, 1960 is a suc- 
cessor to Beekeeping by the late Dr. 
E. F. Phillips published in 1915 and 
revised by the author in 1928 and rec- 
ognized during the years as the stand- 
ard work on the subject. 

It has fallen to the lot of Dr. John E. 
Eckert, Davis, California and Dr. 
Frank R. Shaw, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts to undertake the revision of the 
book to bring its contents in line with 
present day beekeeping, also to make 
the text understandable to the beginner 
as well as the commercial beekeeper. 

This 536-page book is well illustrated 
with photographs to clarify the mean- 
ing of the text. The book contains 25 
chapters which deal with every con- 


ceivable phase of beekeeping, the 
production and marketing of honey, 
also production of package bees and 
queens. It is ideal for class work in 
colleges, since it includes information 
on the biology of the honeybee, bee 
and brood diseases, also bee behavior. 

The appendix of the book contains 
Impertant events in American beekeep- 
ing, from 1921 up to the present which 
should appeal to those interested in 
beekeeping history. 

In short the book contains an enor- 
mous amount of valuable information 
that the average beekeeper should have 
available in his library. 

The price of the book is $12.50 and 
is published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 














Many of our thousands 
of readers wish they knew 
how to buy from you. The 
most inexpensive way to let 
them know is to advertise in 
Gleanings. For over 85 years 
Gleanings has been taking 
the work out of selling. 


Be sure your “selling 
story” is in the next issue. 
Send for an advertiser's rate 
card today. 


Gleaninas in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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Jack records the daily weight of the Gleanings scale hive. 
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M. J. DEYELL 


Beekeepers 


“The more a man knows he knows, 
the less he thinks he knows.” 
—Bee Craft 


the basswood trees near our Gleanings’ 
apiary were in bloom. We wondered 
at first if the bees were actually work- 


IN BEE CULTURE 


HEN THE WEATHER is not too 
cold bees will occasionally fly in 
the rain. This happened June 1 while 
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ing the basswood blossoms, so we 
watched the bees leaving the hive and 
sure enough, some of them flew up 
into a large basswood tree near the 
hives. The basswood blossoms face 
down, so that the rain runs off and 
the bees can go up underneath to col- 
lect the nectar. I did not suppose that 
basswood would yield nectar during a 
rain but the bees were on the blossoms 
and they would not be there unless 
there was something for them to get. 
Unfortunately cool weather prevailed 
during most of the time basswood was 
in bloom and consequently the bees 
could not take full advantage of the 
bloom. 

The first year we were in Michigan 
keeping bees, we had over 200 colonies 
in a yard quite near our dwelling house. 
One morning, July 14 to be exact, the 
bees made such a roar at 5:00 in the 
morning working on basswood that we 
were awakened from our _ slumbers. 
Bees get up early when basswood yields 
nectar. 

We had a report a few years ago of 
bees working basswood on a very bright 
moonlight night. We assume the re- 
port was true although we cannot 
vouch for its authenticity. 


Bees Working Late in the Evening 


One evening recently I had occasion 
to put entrance screens on two hives, 
one containing an Italian colony and 
the other a Caucasian colony. The 
following morning some transplanting 
of trees was to be done quite near the 
hives so we wanted the bees locked up 
until the planting was done. I wanted 
to put the entrance screens on after all 
the bees were in from the fields so I 
visited the hives about 9:15 p.m. D.S.T. 
Some bees were still flying even 
though it was almost dark. I waited 
for a time for the late stragglers to 
come in, then finally put the screens on. 
The screens are made so that the bees 
can cluster on the fronts of hives in- 
side of the screens and so there is little 
danger of suffocation. After tacking 
the screens on the entrances a few 
Caucasjan bees returned but no Italian 
bees returned except possibly one or 
two. From my observations it would 
appear that Caucasian bees may work 
later into the evening or night than 
Italian bees. Of course this is simply 
an assumption. 
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The Beekeepers’ New Year 


This phrase was coined by one of 
the beekeeping authorities somewhat 
recently. It has reference to the month 
of August when it seems necessary to 
begin preparing bees for winter also 
for the following year and is especially 
apropos for beekeepers in the north 
where the winters are cold and it is 
necessary to haye populous colonies 
consisting mainly of young bees to 
withstand the rigors of cold northern 
winters. 

To have very populous colonies to 
go into winter, it is necessary to have 
each colony headed with a vigorous 
queen capable of producing the maxi- 
mum amount of brood during the late 
summer and fall months. 


Some beekeepers requeen annually, 
others every two years and still others 
permit their colonies to supersede the 
queens. In the production of extracted 
honey where each queen is given the 
run of the combs in a double brood 
chamber hive, the queen is likely to 
wear out sooner than if she occupied 
a single story brood chamber, in a col- 
ony run for section comb honey pro- 
duction. 


How to Detect a Poor Queen 


We are of the opinion that requeen- 
ing should be done when queens are 
getting old and have outlived their 
usefulness. Generally speaking, a 
large well proportioned queen is a good 
queen and her progeny is likely to be 
superior in honey gathering qualities. 
However, this is not always true. Some 
Strains of bees are better than others 
for honey gathering. Most queen breed- 
ers breed from a strain of bees that is 
superior in honey gathering qualities. 

One can usually detect a poor queen, 
a queen that is inferior in egg laying, 
by examining the brood in the combs. 
If the brood appears patchy instead of 
in solid areas, the queen is inferior. If 
large areas of solid brood are found, 
the queen is likely to be good. An old 
queen is usually rather shiny in appear- 
ance and walks along on the combs 
slowly and in wobbly fashion. The 
young vigorous queen walks over the 
combs in spritely fashion and does not 
have a shiny appearance. 


Young laying queens that have. just 
been received through the mails may 
be rather small in appearance as com- 
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pared wiith queens that have reached 
their full egg laying capacity. The 
young queen, after being introduced, 
should reach her maximum laying ca- 
pacity within a month. 

In a former talk we mentioned some 
methods of queen introduction, and 
there are many. Some years ago a few 
beekeepers practiced what was called 
the smoke method of introduction. The 
hive entrance would be reduced down 
to small dimensions, then the nozzle of 
the smoker put through the small open- 
ing and the bellows of the smoker work- 
ed until the hive was full of smoke. 
The hive was kept closed for a short 
time, then the queen was run in 
through the small opening. The theory 
was that the bees were so demoralized 
that they were not aware of the pres- 
ence of the aueen that had been turned 
loose in the hive and after they return- 
ed to normal condition they did not 
object to the new queen. The bees 
and queen were temporarily deodorized 
with the smoke. 

Another method of introduction con- 
sisted of immersing the queen in honey, 
then turning her loose in the hive. This 
is usually done during the honey flow. 
The bees after cleaning up the queen 
will usually accept her. At present we 
do not hear much about this method 
of queen introduction. 

I know of a beekeeper who uses what 
he calls the push-in method, which 
does not necessitate opening the hive, 
except to remove the old queen which 
is done earlier. He cages his queen 
safe for about three days and places 
the queen caged safe in the hive en- 
trance directly below the brood frames. 
He has a notched stick that he uses for 
pushing the cage into the hive entrance 
and pulling it out. In about two days 
he pulls the cage out gently. If the 
bees are attempting to sting the queen 
through the screen he knows that they 
are not yet ready to accept her. If, on 
the other hand, they are feeding the 
queen through the wire screen he 
knows that they do not object to her, 
so he then permits the bees to eat the 
candy out of the end of the cage in 
order to release the queen. This meth- 
od of introduction could be used on 
a few colonies but on a large scale it 
would hardly be feasible. 

Queens should be introduced during 
a honey flow, for maximum success. 
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The regular queen mailing and intro- 
ducing cage which queen shippers use 
for sending queens to their customers 
works quite well during a honey flow, 
but as stated in a previous talk, do not 
punch a hole through the candy in the 
end of the cage with a match, but 
rather, let the bees eat the candy out 
of the hole in the end of the cage in 
order to liberate the queen, even though 
this may require three days. During 
this time the bees in the colony have 
plenty of time to get acquainted with 
the queen in the cage. 

When queens are shipped with pack- 
ages it is right to punch a small hole 
through the candy in the end of the 
cage with a match in order to help 
the bees liberate the queen, because 
she should be already acquainted with 
the bees and they with her, having 
traveled together two or three days 
from point of shipment to destination. 


Emergency Queens—Are They 
Good or Bad? 


By an emergency queen we mean 
one that is reared by the bees from a 
young larva after the queen in the 
colony has been removed or killed ac- 
cidentally. Some seem to think that 
queens reared by this emergency im- 
pulse are inferior to queens produced 
by the supersedure or the swarming im- 
pulse, or queens reared commercially. 
I have wondered about this but have 
never had the opportunity to make a 
comparison. I have divided populous 
colonies during a honey flow, by lifting 
the top chamber of a double brood 
chamber colony, onto another hive 
stand with bottom board, giving the 
hive a cover. I paid no attention to 
where the queen was so long as each 
division had some combs of brood. 
When there is a honey flow on, the bees 
will rear a queen in the queenless di- 
vision of the hive in about 21 days. 
The queens produced by the emergen- 
cy impulse seem to be on a par with 
other queens in the apiary. I should 
say that the colonies that were divided 
in this fashion were some of the best 
colonies in the yard, so I was not prop- 
agating poor stock. It is preferable 
however to introduce a laying queen 
to the queenless division. 

This spring, April 24, we came onto 
a queenless colony in one of our out- 


(Continued on page 507) 
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NEWS and EVENTS 











NEW YORK 
Western N. Y. Honey Producers’ Assn. 
Akron, N. Y. 
August 6, 1960 
Annual meeting and election of offi- 
cers of the W.N.Y. Honey Producers’ 
Association will be held Saturday, Au- 
gust 6, 1960, at Akron Park, Akron, 
N. Y. Basket lunch at noon, coffee 
and ice cream furnished. 
Non-members invited but please 
register.—Paul C. Long, Sec.-Treas. 


INDIANA 
Annual Beekeepers’ Field Day 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


Wednesday, August 3, 1960 
10:00-12:30 CDT Memorial Center - Room 202 
General Program 

Boys and girls in beekeeping. 

—Jerry M. Macklin, Purdue 
10:45- Room 202- Program for beekeepers. 

After the honey flow - What? 

John Amos, Va. Polytechnic 
Inst., Blacksburg, Virginia. 

The 1960 season. 

—Gilbert Perigo, Chief Apiary Inspector. 
10:45- Room 307-Program for wives and 

others not interested in beekeeping 
practices. 

Honey in a competitive market. 

—Richard Maxon, Purdue. 
Demonstration of effects of using hon- 
ey and other sweetening agents in 
cooking.—Marcile Allen, Purdue. 
12:45-2:00 Happy Hollow Park, W. Lafayette 

Picnic - Family style basket dinner. 
2:00-3:30 - The use of chemicals in beekeep- 

ing —John Amos. 

Introduction of Inspectors and zone 

assignment —Gilbert Perigo. 

Demonstration on examining colonies 

of bees — Inspectors. 


Directions to Happy Hollow Park 


Happy Hollow Park is located at the 
northeast corner of West Lafayette. To 
reach the picnic area, go North on 
State Road 43 (North River Road) 
from State Street (at foot of hill); angle 
left on State Road 443 at slightly less 
than a mile (just at edge of town); then 
turn left into the Park (note sign) at 
about a quarter of a mile (near foot of 
hill). Our basket dinner is scheduled 
for the lower (first) shelter house. 
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LAST CALL 
FOR PENN STATE UNIVERSITY’S 
BEEKEEPING SHORT COURSE 
August 15 to 19 
The course will be given August 15 
to 19 inclusive with the State Meeting 
and Picnic the following day, August 
20, also at the University. For pro- 
gram and information write Dr. Fred 
C. Snyder, Director of Short Courses, 
211 Armsby Bidg. College of Agricul- 
ture, University Park. Pa.—Edwin J. 
Anderson. 





MISSOURI 
Midwestern Beekeepers’ Association 
Kansas City, Mo. 
August 14, 1960 

The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual picnic at 
Swope Park, Shelter House No. 7, 
Kansas City, Missouri, from 11:00 
A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Sunday August 14, 
1960. To reach Shelter House No. 7 
from Kansas City, Missouri, take Greg- 
ory Blvd. east to turn in park, continue 
east a short distance to No. 7. 

Come prepared for a good time. 
Bring a basket lunch. Drinks will be 
furnished. 

Prizes will be awarded to winners of 
honey contests (bring a jar of your best 
honey). Prizes will be awarded to win- 
ners of numerous other games and con- 
tests, also a prize to the beekeeper 
traveling the greatest distance to at- 
tend. See you at the picnic, bring your 
family and friends. Everyone welcome. 
—James A. Worrel, Secretary. 


OHIO 
Logan County Beekeepers’ Assn. 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 
August 14, 1960 
The Logan County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation are holding its next meeting 
and picnic, Sunday, August 14th at 
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12:00 noon at Bellefontaine, Ohio Fair- 
grounds. Speakers are as follows: Dr. 
W. E. Dunham and son, London, Ohio; 
Elton Kinney, Vocational Agricultural 
Teacher. Rushsylvania, Ohio; Jack 
Happ, Managing Editor of Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio; Emer- 
son Long, Ohio’s largest beekeeper and 
honey packer, St. Paris, Ohio; and Wm. 
Morehead, queen breeder, Funston, 
Georgia. Besides the door prize there 
will be prizes for the smoker contest 
and for the heaviest full-depth frame 
of honey and shallow frame too. All 
beekeepers are welcome. Robt. O. 
Wren, Sec. 





CALIFORNIA 

Honey Packers’ and Dealers’ Assn. 

The California Honey Packers’ and 
Dealers’ Association returned all its 
1959 Officers and Directors to office 
at its last meeting. Their names and 
positions are as follows: Wendell Shore. 
President; Hans Schumacher, Vice 
President; Cliff Gralapp, Treasurer; 
William Lane, Secretary; S. D. Red- 
field, Director. 

We point with pride to Wendell 
Shore, who not only started the organi- 
zation in 1949 but has been its only 
president during that 12-year period. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
Harvard, Massachusetts 
August 27, 1960 

At the home and apiary of Mr. Wil- 
liam Maxant, Ayer Road, Harvard, 
Massachusetts, the Middlesex County 
Beekeepers’ Association will hold its 
August inspection of the club hive. 
This section of the county is noted for 
its orchards so a tour through Mr. 
Maxant’s hives should prove most 
interesting. After the business meeting 
picnic suppers will be enjoyed. The 
club furnishes coffee and ice cream. 
It should be noted that this is_ the 
weekend of the Middlesex County 4-H 
Fair in Westford, Massachusetts. Many 
of our beekeepers will want to visit the 
4-H Bee Exhibit. 

The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Beekeeping As- 
sociations will be August 6 at the Field 
Station of the University of Massa- 
chusetts in Waltham, Massachusetts. 
The program is under the direction of 


Assn. 
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Professor Frank Shaw of the Univer- 
sity.—Betty Carlson, Corres. Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Beekeepers Hold Annual Picnic 
Penn State University 
August 20, 1960 
The Pennsylvania Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual picnic at 
Hort Park, Penn State University, Au- 

gust 20th, starting at 10 A.M. 

A good program of speakers, music, 
and games has been planned including 
the choosing and crowning of a 1960 
Pennsylvania Honey Queen. Dr. Dyce 
is guest speaker. 

Bring picnic tunch of covered dish 
to pass, rolls, pie or cake plus your 


table service. Coffee and lemonade 
will be furnished by the host, The 
Center County Association. A _ cordial 


welcome is extended to all.—Bob Crim- 
bring. Secretary. 


1960 HONEY PRICE SUPPORT 
PROGRAM 
PART 434—HONEY 
Subpart—1960 Honey Price Support 
Program 

Reprinted from Federal! Register June 7, 1960 

HE REGULATIONS issued _ by 

Commodity Credit Corporation with 
respect to the 1960 Crop Honey Price 
Support Program (25 F.R. 2785), are 
amended by revising ‘ 434.1115 to read 
as follows: 
§ 434.1115 Interest rate. 

Loans shall bear interest at the rate 


(Continued on page 504) 


Obituary 


U. B. STANDLEA 


R. U. B. STANDLEA of Upland, 

California, died suddenly of a heart 
attack and less than 24 hours later his 
wife died of a similar ailment. Mr. 
Standlea was a commercial beekeeper 
since his boyhood. At times he oper- 
ated 1,000 colonies but of late around 
700. He was widely known and high- 
ly respected and was always ready to 
give expert advice to beginners and 
amateur beekeepers. The Standleas 
will be missed by many friends and 
relatives. 
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Guy aud Sell 


Classified rates: 18¢ per counted word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names 


and addresses, the shortest word such as “a 


" and the longest word possible for the advertiser 


to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it) count as one word. Copy 
should be in by the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


_ WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of honey. 
Any quantity. Write us for best prices ob- 
tainable. HUBBARD’ APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 

IOWA HONEY, one can or truck loads. 
RUSSELL D. SMALLEY, BEAVER, IOWA. 

CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. ABRAM 
BRUBAKER, 1525 September Dr., LANCAST- 
ER, PA 


~ TUPELO, wild flower in 60's. Honey candy. 
LANCASTER COUNTY DUTCH GOLD API- 
ARIES, 910 State St., LANCASTER, PA. 


HONEY—In any size container, also Mail 
Order Dealer for Bee Supplies. Write for 
prices. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 


MICHIGAN'S finest raspberry, basswood, 
clover comb honey in 4 x 5 window cartoned 
sections. Deluxe extra fancy, $9.50; Extra 
fancy, $8.50; Fancy, $7.50; No. 1, $6.50; No. 
2, $5.50 case. E Z QUICK WAY B FARMS, 
BOYNE FALLS, MICHIGAN. 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE —We cannot 
guarantee honey buyers’ financial responsi- 
bility, and advise all beekeepers to sell for 
cash only or on C.0.D. terms except where 
the buyer has thoroughly established his 
credit with the seller. 


WANTED-—All grades of extracted honey. 
Send sample and price. DEER CREEK HON- 
EY FARMS, LONDON, OHIO. 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quantity 
and we will quote price. MUENCH-KREUZER 
CANDLE CO., INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


WANTED—White extracted or comb honey. 
Send sample. MILLERSPORT HONEY CO., 
MILLERSPORT, OHIO. 


BEESWAX WANTED—Highest prices paid in 
cash or trade for bee supplies. THE A. |. 
ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO; COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
IOWA; SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from one 
pound up and if you have over 25 pounds 
let us work it into foundation for you at a 25 
per cent saving. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 
CLARKSON, , 


WANTED—Light amber clover, fall flowers, 
buckwheat and white clover. Send sample 
and lowest price. CLOVERDALE HONEY CO., 
FREDONIA, N. Y 

WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber hon- 
ey. EASTERN FOOD PRODUCTS, 421 Bedford 
Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

HONEY WANTED for bottling, all types in 
drums, tins, trailer and car lots. Send sam- 
ples each lot. Write: CHAS. E. FARRIS CO., 
99 Hudson St., NEW YORK CITY. Est. since 
1910. 

WANTED—Honey in 60 pound cans, also 
beeswax any quantity. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, 
MICHIGAN. 
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ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted in 
both 60 pound cans and 600 pound drums. 
PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 12th St., 
DETROIT 6, MICHIGAN. 

WANTED, chunk comb and extracted honey. 
Mail sample and price. STOLLER HONEY 
FARMS, LATTY, OHIO. 

WE RENDER cappings, old combs and buy 
your beeswax. Shipping tags sent on request. 
M. R. CARY CORP., GPO Box 818, SYRACUSE 
1, NEW YORK. 


WANTED: Honey—water-white, light amber 
and buckwheat extracted and comb. Send 
samples and prices. M. R. CARY CORP., 
GPO Box 818, SYRACUSE 1, NEW YORK. 

WANTED — Chunk and extracted honey. 
Send sample and price. RONALD CULP, 
CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO. 


300 to 500 cans, water white clover, 100 
cases fancy clover comb. Quote delivered 
price. E. J. COPE, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


~ SWEET CLOVER Honey wanted, in half-ton 
lo's. FRANK FEKEL, VINELAND, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG—Quality Bee Supplies 
at factory prices. Prompt shipment. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. HUBBARD APIARIES, 
Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies and 
Comb Foundation, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


THE BIGGEST Bee Supply Catalog publish- 
ed (64 pages) free for the asking. Listing 
many items not found in other catalo:s. No 
agenis—buy direct and save 20%. WALTER 
T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50. _ IN- 
TERLOOKERS, $3.00 postpaid. SOUTHWICK 
APIARIES, WABAN, MASS. 


FREE CATALOG—Cypress bee hives and bee 
supplies. Save up to 40% on hives that last. 
MYERS CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO., BUR- 
GAW, NORTH CAROLINA. 


WESTERN PINE BEE SUPPLIES, frames 
and supers. Cedar tops and bottoms. Let us 
bid on your lumber needs. Truck load lots a 
specialty. A lifetime among the bees. MOUN- 
TAIN BLOSSOM HONEY FARM, 1954 Scenic 
Ave., CENTRAL POINT, OREGON. 


NEW CYPRESS BEE WARE — 954 supers, 
$1.05; 65, supers, 70¢; 534 supers, bottoms, 
or covers, 60¢; telescope cover (without met- 
al), 75¢. C. L. STONECYPHER, HOMERVILLE, 
GEORGIA. 


5,000 ONCE USED Honey Cans, 5,000 Good 
Used Honey Cans. HUBBARD APIARIES, ON- 
STED, MICHIGAN. 


COMPLETE STOCK OF HONEY CONTAIN- 
ERS: Glass Jars, 5-lb. and 10-ib. Tin Pails, 


5-gal. 3” opening honey containers, new and 
used drums. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, 
MICHIGAN. 
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TRY OUR NEW 1 pound Cut Comb Honey 
Jar, also regular sizes Glass and Tin Contain- 
ers. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICH. 

USED 50-FRAME Extractor like new, com- 
plete with pump and merry-go-round. Also 
other small size extractors. HUBBARD API- 
ARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


DAMAGED COPIES of ABC & XYZ of Bee 


Culture. Latest edition. Readable, but not 
first quality. $2.85 each, while they last. 
Postpaid. GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 


LARGE HONEY PROCESSING PLANT, in- 
cluding most any item used in the honey 
business. Write me. JOE C. WEAVER, OAK- 
LAND, IOWA. 


~ FOR SALE-—Good used 20-frame Simplicity 
extractor, no motor, $100; 90-galion tank and 
gate $25. WARD LINN, FAIRMONT, MINN. 


200 FULL DEPTH bodies extracting combs, 
$2.25 each. Covers 75¢ bottoms, 50¢, ex- 
cluders, 30¢. Inspected. ERNEST FAHLBECK, 
Route 2, WINNEBAGO, ILLINOIS. 


50-60 USED HIVES—8 and 10 frame, good 
condition, also frames, bottom boards and 
covers. Take all for $100. Write G. RUKGA- 
BER, GERMANIA, PA. 


FOR SALE—Complete, modern, up-to-date, 
fully equipped bee business. 700 colonies. 
40 by 80 two story honey house. Three bed- 
room modern home. Retiring. J. D. HARRAH, 
CHARLO, MONT. 


BEE LINE HONEY JARS—Write for prices. 
H. G. RODERICK, 3850 E. Cerro Gordo, DE- 
CATUR, ILLINOIS. 


COMPLETE Bottling Outfit: Filter, pump, 
flash heater, World labeler. HUBBARD API- 
ARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


FOR SALE—Around 400 colonies, 10-frame, 
2! story. Most of them full of new honey. 
Probably enough to pay half of price. $5,000 
at yard. In hospital, leg injury, no one to 
take honey off. W. A. WILEY, WEST POINT, 
MISS. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


WE USE ALL POSSIBLE CARE in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held respon- 
sible in case disease occurs among bees 
sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We suggest 
that prospective buyers ask for certificate of 
inspection as a matter of precaution. 


CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN’ BEES for 
1960. Booking queens. Each, $1.00; 2-pound 
bees with queen, $4.00. 3-pound bees with 
queen, $5.00. LEWIS & TILLERY BEE CO., 
Rt. 3, Box 251, DU 2-8371, GREENVILLE, ALA. 


PRODUCTIVE ITALIAN QUEENS-—$1.00 each. 
10 up, 90¢. SHIRL BAKER, MECOSTA, MICH. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Jumbo size, $1.20; doz- 
en, $12.00. SHEPPARD APIARIES. ABER- 
DEEN, NORTH CAROLINA. 


QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS—Each $1.00; 5 
or more, 90¢ each; 25 or more, 85¢ each. 
A. G. WOODMAN CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
or LENA, S. C. 


GOOD DEPENDABLE QUEENS for summer 
and fall requeening. Three Banded italians. 
Easy to work: with and they will produce 
maximum honey crops. Now and until No- 
vember, $1.00 each; 10, $9.00; 25, $20.00. 
Postpaid. Prompt shipments. No. disease. 
Telephone rush orders Union Springs, Ala- 
bama, Republic 8-2513. H. G. SHORT, FITZ- 
PATRICK, ALABAMA. 
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HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














— 


“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 
No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 


No Tricks 
Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


| Glencoe Illinois 

















J. E. WING & SONS 
48 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 

and Queens 
Our Specialty 


Knights Landing, Calif. } 


wr rr ree 











ITALIAN 
Package Bces 
and 
Queens’ 
JOHN S. SHACKELFORD 


Rio Oso, Colifornia 











Phone: Wheatland, Calif. NEptune 3-2392 
tL pA Ha seeks ME ea = 











LITTLE’S Italian Queens 


2 2 BRA rrr rere $1.45 
fy} Err ree 1.35 
Se GO ans Sila we aha ican 1.25 


Until June 15 
ROYAL JELLY 
Bulk & Capsules. Write for Prices. 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 














7 





hO] Ee MO 


Carloads and less than carloads 
Mail sample and best prices in al! 


grades. 


W.F. STRAUB & CO. 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
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CAUCASIAN QUEENS, $1.25 ea. Extra good 
producers and gentle to handle. C. D. WAR- 
DELL & CO., Box 6226, PALESTINE, TEXAS. 





ROYAL JELLY 
“ROYAL JELLY—$8.00 per ounce, postpaid. 


Write for prices in large lots. THE STOVER 
APIARIES, MAYHEW, MISS. 


SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 
capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. PRAIRIE 
VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 Twelfth St., DE- 
TROIT 6, MICHIGAN. 

12 pounds ROYAL JELLY at $10.00 per 
ounce. GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSON- 
VILLE, LA. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


BEES REMOVED from house or tree or 
hive without touching either house or bees. 
Bees will then move honey into hive. Save 
property, honey, and bees with my method. 


























Send $2.00 for details. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. GEORGE HAWKINS, Rt. 1, LAWSON, MO. 
NEED SUPERS with comb. Write REED 


BITTERS, Box 120, LOGAN, UTAH. 


BEE WORLD, the international journal of 
the Bee Research Association published 
monthly, contains the latest research reports 
on bees and beekeeping. With Apicultural 
Abstracts it costs $5.50 per annum, or $6.00 
including membership of the Bee Research 
Association. Apicultural Abstracts only $4.50 
per annum from the Hon. Subscription Sec- 
retary, Bee Research Association, 10 BAR- 
NETT WOOD LANE, ASHTEAD, SURREY, ENG. 

INTERESTED IN ANGORA GOATS? Read the 
SHEEP and GOAT RAISER, Hotel Cactus, Box 
189, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS, the only ranch 
magazine published serving the Angora Goat 
Industry. Subscription, $3.00. Sample copy 
25¢. 














PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
And ROYAL JELLY 
Write for Prices 
JACKSON APIARIES 
P. O. Box 265 Funston, Ga. 























POSITION WANTED 





MAN, mature but strong and capable, de- 
sires employment, any branch beekeeping, 
anywhere in United States. Box 630 GLEAN- 
INGS. 
WANTED 

~ LARGE BEE SUPPLY Manufacturer and 
Honey Processor wants Supply Dealers and 
Honey Buyers. Write for Catalog and Honey 
Prices. HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICH. 


~ EQUIPMENT for 300 or 400 colonies in 
Canada. ROBERT DUNCAN, 3811 Cuthbert- 
son, CHARLESWOOD, MANITOBA. 


SEEDS 
~ HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. PELLET GARDENS, ATLANTIC, IOWA 


MAGAZINES 


THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER (The official 
organ of the Scottish Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion.) Scottish in character, international in 
appeal. Annual subscription $2 post free. 
Sample copy from ROBERT N. H. SKILLING, 
F.S.C.T., 87 King St., KILMARNOCK, AYSHIRE. 


ARCHIV FUR’ BIENKUNDE, International 
journal for Bee Culture and beekeeping eco- 
nomics. Founded in the fall of 1918. Oldest 
economic bee journal in the world. Praised 
again and again for its decades of independ- 
ent leadership through many endorsements 
and advice as a valuable source also for the 




















Practice. Classic. Yearly DM 5.50. Any as- 
piring beekeeping friend will receive a sam- 
ple copy. BIENEN VERLAG, GIELBEL- 


BACHSTR, 19, LINDAU (B) GERMANY. 


INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, know interesting 
facts concerning the honeybees of _ india. 
The only Bee Journal of India published in 
English. Subscription Rs. 12/- or Sh. 17/6d 
(Sterling) or $2.75 per year (INTERNATIONAL 
M.O.). Sample copy 2s. or 25 cents. Can be 
had from The Managing Editor, Indian Bee 
Journal, Naini Tal, U.P., India. 


PROFIT AND HEALTH—Raise dairy goats. 
Learn how. Monthly magazine, $2 yearly; 
sample and information 25¢. DAIRY GOAT 
JOURNAL, COLUMBIA T3, MISSOURI. 
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WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 


Unsurpassed By Any Stock 
Certificate with each shipment 


\ 


 . aaa $1.00 each 
10-99 Air Mail .......... -90 each 
107 Up Air Mail ......... 80 each 


Clipped and Marked 10¢ each. 
DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling Ave. Baytown, Texas 
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BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only FORTNIGHTLY Bee 
Journal in the World 
Subscription price £1.10 per an- 
num, post free, six months 11/6d. 
post free and three months 6/3d., 


post free. 
Keep up-todate in Beekeeping by 
taking out a subscription now 


through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 





tL 


























QUALITY BRED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


BREEDERS SELECTED FROM OUR NORTH- 
ERN APIARIES FOR HARDINESS AND HON- 
EY PRODUCTION. AIR MAIL DELIVERY ON 


ALL QUEENS: 
Jan. through May .. .$1.25 each 
June through Sept. -75 each 
Write for prices on Package Bees 
Eby’s Permanent Foundation and 
bee supplies. We are in the mar- 
ket for wax. 
Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 


R. L. LEVERETTE, MGR. 


P.O. Box 364 Ft. Pierce, Florida 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 


(Continued from page 500) 


of 32 per centum per annum from the 
date of disbursement of the loan: Pro- 
vided, That if the producer has made 
a fraudulent representation in the loan 
documents or in obtaining the loan, 
the principal amount of the loan and 
any costs incurred by CCC shall bear 
interest from the date of disbursement 
at the rate of 6 per centum per annum. 


Sec. 4, 62 Stat. 1070 as amended; 15 U.S.C. 
14b. Interpret or apply sec. 5, 62 Stat. 1072, 
secs. 201, 401, 63 Stat. 1052, 1054; 15 U.S.C. 
14c, 7 U.S.C. 1446, 1421) 


Issued this Ist day of June 1960. 
ANDREW J. MAIR, 


Acting Executive Vice President, 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
(25 F. R. 4982) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Berks County Beekeepers’ Association 
Leesport, Pa. 
August 6, 1960 
[he Berks County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its summer picnic on 
August 6th at 2:00 P.M., E.D.S.T., at 


the Ontelaunee Orchards located on 
Route 122 at Leesport, about nine 
miles north of Reading. Pa. An inter- 
esting program has been planned. Our 
famous “Honey Ice Cream” will be 
served. An invitation is extended to 
all persons interested in bees. Bring 
your smoker for the smoker contest. 
Samuel B. Althouse, Sec.-Treas. 
IOWA 
Scott County Beekeepers’ Association 


Davenport, lowa 

[he Scott County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual picnic July 10th 
at the Izaac Walton Grove, Davenport, 
lowa 

Mr. Pius Mohr, 
of Bettendorf, 
celebrated his 92nd _ birthday 
| 1th, interesting summary 
of his experiences with bees which be- 


a veteran beekeepe! 
who by the way 
on July 


lowa, 


gave a very 
van at the age of four when his grand- 


father showed him how to shake bees 


into a hive. 

Even though clouds threatened rain 
all afternoon the weather held out and 
big success.—Mrs. 


the picnic was a 


Hugo Dietz, Sec. 
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A Primitive 


Honey Extractor 


LCDR H. RUSSELL MOORE, USN. 
U.S. Naval Schools, Mine Warfare 
Charleston, S. C. 


_ NATIVES of the Philippine Is- 
lands, and undoubtedly many others 
in the East Indies, have recognized the 
value of honey for many centuries. 
Using materials provided by nature 
they contrived a means of extracting 
honey from the comb without appli- 
cation of the principle of centrifugal 
force. A comb of honey is simply 
placed inside a rattan bag which in 
turn is pressed between two wooden 
sticks, both the equipment and the pro- 
cedure may vary slightly with different 
native groups, but in certain island 
areas of the Pacific, extracting is still 
accomplished by this or a_ similar 
method. 

The opinions or assertions contained herein 
are the private ones of the writer and are 
not to be construed as official or as reflecting 


the views of the Navy Department or the 
naval service at large. 





QSUEGREROGGORODEGORCRCOEOERCETCOCOREAECOROREORRRR DORE RReeReOReneeeeeEeenener® 


Hollopeter’s Italian Queens 
Known the worid ‘round lor their good 
qualities, now at their best during fall 
buckwheat flow, full of vim, vigor, and 
vitality. 

1-9, $1.25 each 10-24, $1.15 each 
25-50, $1.00 each 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 

= ROCKTON, PA. 


% 
MIT 


CUOCOUCUROROOREROREEEE EL, 


CTU 


Booking orders now. 

Over 35 years a shipper. 

Send for FREE Circulars. 

BLUE BONNET APIARIES also 

HOME of AULT BEE FARMS 
Weslaco, Texas 








SEU 


QUEENS 
Caucasians 
Nice large queens 75¢ each 
Send your order, 1 or 1,000 
: MITCHELL APIARIES 
: BUNKIE, LA 


CULTURE 
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Leather Italian 


QUEENS 


Prepaid Air Mail 


|: aes 75¢ each 
2 errr. 65¢ each 
Place your order for 


your requeening needs. 
O. K. Anderson 
& Son 


Box 516 Coffee Springs, Ala. 























HARPER QUEENS 


by air mail 
ofter June 10th 


85¢ each or $8.00 per 10 
$75.00 for 100 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
L NEW BROCKTON, AIA. 


: 

















NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
BEES and QUEENS 
Spring queens until May 5. 





Italian Starline 

1-10 $1.50 $1.80 

10-25 1.35 1.65 

25 or more 1.20 1.50 
After May 5 

| less than 25 $1.10 $1.40 

25 or more 1.00 1.30 


Place your order with us and be 
assured of top quality queens 
and prompt, courteous service 


GEO. E. SMITH & SON 
Rt. 4, Box 59 Yubo City, Calif 
Phone SHerwood 2-3511 














70¢ Air Mail 


Improved 3-Band Italian 


NORMAN BEE CO. 
ROUTE | RAMER, ALABAMA 








NORMAN’S IFFALIAN QUEENS 


Bees and Queens 


from top honey producing hives. Prompt 
service, full weight, safe arrival guaran 
teed with health certificate furnished 
1-25 26 up 
Untested queens $ .70 $ .65 
Tested queens 1.40 
2 Ib. pkgs. w/q 3.00 2.75 
3 Ib. pkgs. w/q 4.00 3.75 
4 lb. pkgs. w/q 5.00 4.75 
Packages shipped F.O.B. Express 
or via Parcel Post Collect 
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BEEKEEPING IN AUSTRALIA 
(Continued on page 505) 

Mr. Claire B. Scarfe of Wirrabara, 
South Australia now moves all his col- 
onies on pallets with four colonies 
permanently fastened to each pallet. 
Two colonies face in one direction and 
the other two in the opposite direction. 
A modified truck equipped with a hy- 
draulic fork, loads and unloads the 
colonies in a few minutes. The truck 
is towed behind his regular truck like 
a trailer when moving bees. 

Mr. Scarfe also developed a method 
for moving bees without ventilation, 
which is now used by hundreds of 
commercial beekeeepers throughout 
Australia. Most of them are high in 
their praise of this method. Mortality 
appears to be no greater and much 
time is saved. My first thought was 
that perhaps enough carbon dioxide 
was developed by the bees in the closed 
hive to have a quietening effect on 
them. This theory was soon discarded 
as some of the had cracks 
around the bottom boards large enough 
to permit the free escape of gas. At any 
rate if the job is done correctly, the 
bees appear to remain quiet and con- 
tented within the hives during transit. 


colonies 


To avoid loss of bees Mr. Scarfe 
suggests keeping in mind the following 
points: |. Don't load the colonies on 
the truck until after dark. If there is 
much fresh nectar in the hives, wait 
until three or four o’clock in the morn 
ing before loading them This will 
give the bees a chance to ripen the 


fresh nectar and prevent loss from ex 
cessive moisture within the hive. 2. Do 
not disturb the colonies before 
loading them. Have them all to 
go before dark and then quietly close 
just before 


jar OF 
ready 


the entrance of each colony 
it is lifted onto the truck 3. It 
have to stop enroute, keep the engine 
The slight vibration of the truck 


you 


going 

tends to keep the bees clustered 
4. Spray or throw water over all the 
colonies on the truck just before start 


ing the trip 


EDITORS' NOTE Due to the leneth of this 
article we are continuing the second part 
next month 
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Shoot for profit - - - - Shoot for the STAR 
Order STARLINE queens this season and profit. 




















LINE ITALIAN 
1-24 “SI. "20 $ .90 
25-99 1.15 85 
100-up 1.05 -75 
BE WISE PLACE ORDER NOW FOR 
1961 PACKAGES. NEXT SPRING MAY BE 
TOO LATE. DON’T BE LEFT OUT AGAIN Reg. U. S. 
NEXT YEAR. Pat. Off. 
GARON BEE COMPANY DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
~_ a niin J 
BETTER BRED QUEENS THREE BANDED ITALIANS- 
Our BETTER-BRED Queens will please you. Buy them and be among our 
many satisfied customers. They are backed by 32 years of queen breeding. 
Any Quantity, 70¢ each, shipped AIRMAIL 
Phone VA 9-6183 after 7 P.M. 
CALVERT APIARIES _ CALVERT, ALA. | 
—— ——————— >, 
Keep Gleanings Coming 
{; : 7 f; ati laiaaiait iim “a 
BRIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIANS 
QUEENS Wi" TEXAS | 
Web Ban guN° 75¢ on fiemune | | Caucasian Queens | 


YES, Our 40 years of careful selecting | 
and breeding of the highest quality pos- 1-24 25-99 100 up | 
sible, such as honey production, beauty, Queens ..... 1.45 1.35 1.25 | 























gentleness, size and color. We have 
spared neither labor nor expense to All queens personally produced by | 
make them the best. They will make J. E. Hastings and his breeding 
colonies you will be proud of. Safe Tih 
arrival, health certificate, satisfaction stock. Bred for non-swarming, | 
in U.S.A. and Canada. very gentle, good honey produc- | 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen ........ $3.00 ers. Health certificate, weight, | 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ........ ry and live arrival guaranteed. 
Tested queens ............... 
NORMAN. BROS, APIARIES | KANES APIARIES | 
Ramer, Ala. Route 1, Box 200 Hallettsville, Texas 
a PDP eo 
ITALIANS OR CAUCASIANS 
We have plenty of good queens which we 
can furnish for the rest of the season. 
RE-QUEEN now at the following prices: - 
In lots of In lots of 
ee 75¢ each 25-499 ........ 70¢ each 
Tested queens .............. $1.50 each | 
Airmailed—clipped—No extra charge—Marked 15¢ extra. 
THE STOVER APIARIES Mayhew, Miss. 
—— - — 
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RESEARCH REVIEW 
(Continued from page 477) 


is not here now, to the best of our 
knowledge, means that we are dealing 
with an unknown factor to a certain 
extent and there would be no point in 
taking any chances. 





WATERING BEES 
(Continued from page 470) 


when no nectar is coming in. When a 
nectar flow is on, bees depend less on 
an outside source. The water removed 
from the nectar when converted to 
honey, supplies the need for moisture 
to a large extent. 

It is advisable to check the water 
supply regularly. When stale or bad, 
it should be replaced. 





rrr re 


A TALK TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 498) 


yards. We did not have a laying queen 
to introduce so we gave this colony a 
frame of brood. The next time we 
visited the yard, in about a month, 
this colony had a nice young laying 
queen. We had some rather cold weath- 
er during late April and early May and 
I wondered how such a good looking 
queen could have been produced. I'll 
try to keep tab on her performance in 
the future. 

Ants Around Bee Hives 

We receive letters from beekeepers 
who are bothered with ants around 
hives, especially between the inner and 
outer covers. I tell these beekeepers 
to remove the center block from each 
inner cover to permit the bees to cir- 
culate in the space between the hive 
covers. I have found that the bees 
will chase the ants out of this space and 
in fact, out of the hives. 

Argentine ants found in the South 
cannot be disposed of so easily. These 
small red ants, when they gain entrance 
to a hive will chase the bees out and 
eventually take over. The hives have 
to be put up on stilts, the bottoms of 
the stilts resting in cans of oil that will 
AUGUST, 1960 





prevent the ants from crossing the oil 
to get into the hives. 

All ant-hills or nests in the apiary 
should be destroyed. To do this, make 
several holes about a foot deep using 
an iron bar. Then pour a small amount 
of carbon bisulphide into the holes in 
the ant-hills and stop up the holes with 
earth so the fumes may permeate the 
nests. Handle carbon bisulphide with 
care. Read directions on container. 











N OW 
is a good time to re- 
queen or make _ in- 


crease with high pro- 
ducing Carniolan or 
Caucasian queens. 
Queens $1.45 each - airmail 
Discount on Quantity 
$2.50 each foreign. 


Safe arrival in U. S. only. 


W. D. REAMS 
Box 458 LaBelle, Fla. 




















Queens 


Our queen yards will oper- 
ate all summer and fall. 
Replace those failing old 
queens with either our Reg- 
ular Italian or Island Hy- 


brids. 


Prices Postpaid 
Reg. Italian Islond Hybrids 


| 1-24 $1.00 each $1.30 each 
| 25-99 -— ”* ia 
100- up 80” 1.10 ” 





All queens clipped unless 

ordered otherwise. Mark- 

ing by request only 10¢ ea. 
“They Produce” 


Rossman Apiaries 
P.O.Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
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| 
canes : : 7 TUPI 
QUEENS...... “GULF BREEZE”...... ITALIANS 
When in need of either a large number, or just a few (Contin 
queens, remember the reliable “GULF BREEZE” stock. 
Prices: 1-9, 90¢ 10-49, 85¢ 50 or more, 80¢ each able a 
Clip 5¢ and mark 5¢ extra. 10 to 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. age g 
is abo 
1 honey 
sqsisahitaitiiaieinehiatamsiiipaaiiiiialieiieiinasiineasatiaaiatiaiaiiiiianiaitia two W 
= CAUCASIAN QUEENS MIDNITE HYBRID : | ° inclinc 
: QUEENS QUEENS : shoulc 
= Bred from the best stock available 30 years’ experience as a Caucasian shipper 3 heavy 
: 1-24 25-99 100 up : There 
2 Caucasian Queens ........ $1.20 $1.10 $1.00 : days * 
= For ‘‘Midnite’’ Hybrid Queens add 25¢ to the above prices. Queens clipped and marked 10¢ ie 
= extra. Live arrival guaranteed. Health certificate with each shipment. every 
=: HOWARD WEAVER & SONS Phone TAlbot 5-2836 Navasota, Texas : —_, 
CTIITITITITTIETTTTTTTTTETTTE Le whic 
pound 
right”. 
probat 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS AND PACKAGES 1960 PRICES weathe 
Gentle, Industrious Caucasian bees and queens. Bred for greater honey production, gentle- Alfr 
ness, highly prolific, no excessive propolis, swarm control. Tested Queens, $2.50 each. ‘ 
| 2 Lb. Pkg. Bees with young queen — $4.25 each pelo h 
3 Lb. Pkg. Bees with young queen— 5.25 each at the 
Extra Queens Any Amount ——— 1.25 each pare. 
A Certificate of Health and Live Delivery Guaranteed. We are prepared to fill all afterw. 
orders promptly. Come after your bees or have them shipped Express or Parcel Post. honey. 
Send $1.00 per package deposit with order. Balance two weeks prior to shipping date. +f 
Queens clipped or marked 15¢ additional. For Parcel Post shipments add for 2 pounds, ed, the 
$1.30 and $1.50 for 3 pounds. Send us your order for 1 or 1,000. Try US. pasture 
CAUCASIAN APIARIES nip 
P.O. Box 87 Buckatunna, Mississippi The: 
the bai 
and tr 
land | 
{ ' south ¢ 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS ||| = 
| | use wh 
| the yea 











| Walker-Lee Co. _ Live Oak, Calif. it a 





























terestin 
day wa 

| Albritt 
(- ; neaeeeiaeeieiataeen seams ) method 

honey 

“ “ ) 

| THREE BAND ITALIAN “QUEENS those 
It is no 

Never before have good queens been so important. | color a 

Serving those who demand the best. presery 

— Prices — Incid 

1-9 10-49 50 up net 

a $1.00 90¢ 80¢ to do 

Caged fresh from our yards and rushed to you prepaid Air Mail. never t 

Clip and mark, 10¢ extra. tioutenn 

Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays | 
THE WILBANKS APIARIES CLAXTON, GEORGIA 

M ti 
a= - -~/ hen: 
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TUPELO HONEY PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 461) 


able a good colony may bring in from 
10 to 20 pounds per day. In an aver- 
age good year production per colony 
is about 75 pounds for the season. The 
honey flow may last from 10 days to 
two weeks and during that time anyone 
inclined to worry about the weather 
shouldn’t be in the bee business. A 
heavy rain storm may end the flow. 
There are sometimes two or three rainy 
days when the bees cannot work. Well, 
every beekeeper knows how it feels to 
have acres of plants in bloom from 
which colonies could bring in 10 or 20 
pounds per day if the “weather is 
right”. The tupelo honey producer 
probably has more at stake in the 
weather than any other beekeeper. 

Alfred Whitfield told us that the tu- 
pelo honey must be extracted at once 
at the close of the season to keep it 
pure. A “snow vine” blooms soon 
afterwards and produces a little dark 
honey. As soon as extracting is finish- 
ed, the bees must be moved onto new 
pastures because, since all the honey 
has been removed, they might other- 
wise starve on their river locations. 

Then colonies are again loaded onto 
the barge, about 100 colonies at a time, 
and trucked to farming areas or high 
land locations in north Florida and 
south Georgia where they may produce 
some surplus and enough for winter 
use which brings us back to the end of 
the year and the first frost which comes 
in November. 

And so came to an end a most in- 
teresting and eventful day. The next 
day was spent in taking pictures in the 
Albritton honey plant and discussing 


methods necessary to bottle tupelo 
honey to meet the requirements of 
those who use it as a_ health food. 


It is not heated or filtered and its light 
color and delicate flavor are carefuly 
preserved. 

Incidentally, who says that when 
people retire they “don’t know what 
to do with themselves!” They were 
never beekeepers or interested in hor- 
ticulture. 


Perr rr rrr Orr re 


IN BEE CULTURE 
Please 


Mention GLEANINGS 
When Answering Advertisements, 
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QUEENS 


ITALIAN — CAUCASIAN 
ere ee 715¢ 
| a. re 65¢ 

All queens postpaid airmail. 


Health certificate and live ar- 
rival guaranteed. 
Phone: PO 7-3880 
Holder Homan 


Shannon, Miss. 


- 

















QUEENS 
75¢ 
Shipped by Air Mail 


Mr. Beekeeper you will be 
pleased with my BRIGHT 
3-BAND selected honey- 
gathering strain. They will 
build up and prove to 
your satisfaction and help 
to increase your honey 
profits. When you _ intro- 
duce MY QUEENS you can feel assured that 
you have a queen who will do her duty, 
backed by years of improving and select- 
ing from the finest mothers mated to se- 
lected drones. My aim is, If better bees 
and queens are to be raised, | will raise 







them. Every queen purely mated, safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction with state health 
certificate furnished. 

1-25 26-uvo0 
2-lb. pkgs. w/q ...$3.00 $2.75 
3-Ib. pkgs. w/q 4.00 3.75 
4-Ib. pkgs. w/q 5.00 4.75 


Untested queens .. .75 .65 


Tested queens 1.50 1.30 


Packages shipped F.O.B. Express 
or Parcel Post, Postage Collect. 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
ROUTE ONE GRADY, ALA. 


























QUEENS 


CAUCASIAN or ITALIAN 
Gentle and Productive 


‘e640 6424 4 & @ 


Farris Homan 
Shannon, Miss. 
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Requeening 
Pays Off 


There are still many beekeepers 
who believe that because a queen 
produces well one season, she will 
again. There can be nothing fur- 
ther from the truth. Second sea- 
son queens are more likely to su- 
persede right at the time you need 
them than a young laying queen. 
To avoid swarming, do-nothing 
hives, and winter loss due to 
queenlessness, requeen_ regularly 
with young laying queens. Return 
mail shipments summer and fall. 


STARLINES and MIDNITES 





1 to 25 25-99 100 up 
$1.30 $1.20 $1.00 ea. 
ITALIANS 
1 to 25 25-99 100 up 
$1.00 ea. 90¢ 80¢ 


Clipped and marked for only 15¢ 
each additional 


York Bee Company 


P.O. Box 300 Jesup, Georgia 
(The Universal Apiaries) 
The Strains 
Preferred 
by Leading 

Honey Producers 


> 
AS 


—A 
MIDNITE 














QUERRERERECRERECERCRTEOECEEECRERCCO OCR R EER R RRR R ee ee eee eee eeeeteecetetceeaee sg, 
QUEENS THAT SATISFY 
From improved yellow banded Hybrid strain 


Marked and clipped unless otherwise s>eci 
fied. Shipped Air Mail for quicker de'ive y 


1 to 24, $1.10 25 up, $1.00 
No packages please. 
S. C. SQUIRES 
P.O. Box 566 Chapel Hill, N. C 


ETIDIDII 


: 


SUUOHOREOROOROCEROROGRORRECEOOE SE, 
*OCCOUOOEEREOOROCRREROEEeREROeEN 














Beeswax Rendering Service 
Exchange Your Beeswax 


for Foundation 
Write for Price List 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 


1330 Slaterville Rd. Ithaca, N. Y. 
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HONEY HELPERS 


(Continued from page 485) 


milk for small fry and honey-way 
punch for adult thirsts. A grand after- 
noon pickup! 

For an appetite prodder full of vita- 
mins and taste tempting coolness try 
this crisp salad with its tangy honey 
dressing. 

May these recipes help you through 
summer doldrums and make you think 
of others! 

Sour Cream Honey Cockies 

Four cups sifted flour, | teaspoon 
baking soda, 2 teaspoon salt, | tea- 
spoon cinnamon, | teaspoon ginger, 
%4 cup soft butter, | cup sugar, 2 eggs, 
well beaten, 1 cup honey, 4 cups bran 
flakes, “2 cup sour cream and '2 cup 
chopped nutmeats. 

Sift together flour, soda, salt and 
spices. Blend butter and sugar. Add 
eggs, honey, and | cup bran flakes; 
mix well. Add sifted dry ingredients 
alternately with sour cream, mixing 
well after each addition. Chill. Crush 
remaining bran flakes slightly; mix 
with nutmeats. Shape dough into balls 
about | inch in diameter; roll in bran 
flakes mixture. Place a little apurt on 
greased baking sheets; flatten slightly. 


Bake in moderate oven, 375°F. about 
12 minutes. Yield: 5 dozen cookies, 2 
inches in diameter. 


Honey Raspberry Punch 

Two 10-ounce packages frozen rasp- 
berries, 2 cups strong tea, 2 cups water, 
%4 cup lemon juice, “% cup honey and 
10 lemon slices. 

Thaw raspberries; mash. Add honey 


to hot tea; let cool. Add to berries, 
stir in water and lemon juice, mixing 
well. Refrigerate until serving time. 
Strain, add lemon sfices. Serve over 
ice cubes. Yield: 10 servings. 
Honey Cabbage Slaw 

One small head of cabbage, 2 car- 


rots, 2 onions diced, | cup mild vine- 
gar, 2 tablespoons honey and 1 tea- 
spoon salt. 

Shred cabbage and carrots, combine 
with onions and mix well. Blend vine- 
gar, honey and salt. Add to vegetables. 
Mix well. Cover lightly and refrigerate 
until very cold. 
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“California Caucasians” 


Gentle and industrious Caucasian queens. Hastings strain used for breeders. 
Bred for greater honey production. Gentleness, highly prolific. No exces- 
sive propolis. Swarm control and color. 10% books your order — balance 
two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. We do not clip or mark. 


Summer and Fall Prices 


1 to 24...... $1.30 25 to 99 ...... $1.15 100 & up...... $1.00 
QUALITY AND SERVICE DOESN’T COST — IT PAYS 


DON J. STRACHAN Yuba City, Calif. 











Rt. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 
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Think of: 
Merrill Bee Co. 


of 
QUEENS P. O. Box 115 
State Line, Miss. 
Our 100% satisfaction has been 
good for 48 years, let us prove it. 
Untested queens ..75¢ each 25 up . .65¢ each 
Tested queens .............. $1.50 any number 


When 
you think 
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JENSEN’S QUEENS 
JENSEN reared queens are GOOD, ‘’No foolin’’. Queens available 
now are, we believe, the finest we've ever produced. They are 
unusually large, beautifully proportioned and we have every rea- 
son to believe will give you a good account of themselves in 
your colonies. High production, gentleness, hardiness and cdapta- 
bility to varied climatic conditions are inherent qualities that do Reg. U. S$. 
not just happen. It always pays to buy the best. Pat. Off. 


Dadant Starline Hybrids Jensen’s Magnolia State 
1-25, $1.30 25-99, $1.20 1-25, $1.00 25-99, $ .90 
100 up ...... $1.00 100 up ...... $ .80 
Clipped and Marked for only 10¢ each additional. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES MACON, MISS. Phone 170J 




















ITALIAN & CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS 1960 PRICES 
Bees that stand test for Honey Gatherers, Gentleness, and very prolific. Bred from select 
hives, Fumidil fed grafting and queen yards. A certificate of health and live delivery 
guaranteed. All queens Air Mail. Tested Queens, each, $2.50. 


lb. 3 Lb. Lb. 5 Lb. Queens 

1 - 24 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 $7.50 $1.45 
25 - 99 4.25 5.25 6.25 1.49 1.35 
100 - up 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 1.25 


We are prepared to fill all orders promptly. .Come after your bees or have them shipped 
Express or Parcel Post. Send $1.00 per package deposit, balance two weeks prior to 
shipping date. Parcel Post, add for 2 Lb. $1.30; 3 Lb. $1.50. Larger packages add $2.50. 


SEND US YOUR ORDER FOR 1 or 1,000 — TRY US. 











G. D. McCARY & SON BEE CO. BUCKATUNNA, MISSISSIPPI 
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Look for this 1 
When you Wan 
QUALITY at LOW "cost 


KELLEY’S 


3-Banded Italian Queens 
KELLEY’S QUEENS by the 
thousand are available now. 
If you are in a rush count on 
us for quick shipment by 


Trade Mk. return air mail. 


2 U.S. Pat. 

KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 
Prepaid Air Mail . 
$1.00 each 
oe .. 75 each 


Add 5¢ Each for Clipping or Painting (10¢ for Both) 
and Add 3 Days to Delivery Time. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Clarkson, Ky. 
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